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—BUT GOOD PILING UNDER 
ALL CIRCUMSTANCES ! — 


key the pile 


The above photograph shows Pressure Piles sunk in the middle of a river in 
the cramped space under a low bridge. Every day Pressure Piles are solving 
awkward problems—piling in confined spaces, and in or near damaged 


structures, quickly and without vibration or disturbance. For all your piling 
jobs, remember— 


Large foot 


QUICK’S the word and SLOane’ 91/22 is the number ! firm | bearing 


PRESSURE 


THE PRESSURE PILING CoO. (Parent) LIMITED 
Terminal House, 52, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.! 
Also at 6 Winckley Square, Preston, Lancs. 
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J COE must hnow about this 


THE FLOORING OF THE FUTURE 


““PLYDEK ’’ was made originally ships’ 
decks to cover the edges of overlapping plates 
and protruding rivet heads to give a smooth, 
hard-wearing surface and make everything ship- 
shape. It was made to hold fast against the 
storm and stress of the toss and roll of the 
ocean and resist the shock of heavy seas break- 
ing inboard, to endure engine vibration 
both at sea and in dock and to stand 
up to the heat of the Tropics and the cold 
of the Arctic. 


RESEARCH 


What is good for a deck is doubly good 
for a floor..... 


“PLYDEK is one of industrial 
victories of the war. When peace comes, 
“PLYDEK”’ will be a standard flooring 
widely employed in the work of re- 
construction. _It is waterproof, jointless, 
resilient, quiet to the tread, non-slip and 
easily polished. Coloured red, brown, 


FLOORING 


Supplied to the Office of Works and Buildings 
SEND FOR COPY OF REPORT BY THE BUILDING 
STATION 
SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH. 


AVAILABLE TODAY 


IN the present emergency when floor boards 
are in short supply, it is a great advantage to be 
able to obtain adequate supplies of ‘‘PLYDEK.”’ 
Practically all its components are home 
produced. ‘“PLYDEK’’ has already proved 
itself to be the ideal flooring for Factories, 
Hospitals, Offices and for private houses. 
Remember that ‘‘PLYDEK’”’ is much more than 
a war product. It has come to stay—the floor- 
ing of Today and of the Future—secure in its 
position on merit alone. 


DEPARTMENT Or 


“PLIDEK” is 
easily applied and 
formsan ideal base 
for linoleum or 


green, grey, stone and black. 


%& Full Details are immediately available to ail 
Principals engaged in urgent factory, office or 
domestic building. 


carpets although 
no additional cov- 
ering is necessary. 
The picture along- 
side shows a‘*PLY- 
office floor. 


Telephone ; Newcastle 28792. 


ROBERT BOWRAN & CO., 


Head Office: Commercial 


LTD. 


Union Buildings 
NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 


Telegrams : ‘‘Bowran” Newcastle upon Tyne. 
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got something 


When war ends, our serving men and women will expect 
to get houses with the same dispatch that gave them 
equipment. They can get them if we use the knowledge 
which has accumulated during their absence. Houses 
can be speedily built, and they can be more scientifically 
constructed than those we used to live in. It is alla 


question of adding new materials and new methods to the 
old—in the right way. We have made Speed Building a 
special line of research, and we may have some exciting 
revelations to make. Meanwhile, we are always happy 
to co-operate with other firms interested in post-war 
building research. 
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COMPLIES B.S.S. 


L USE 
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IS TO 16 AMPS. 
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The Charlton Toll-Gate, Dover 


This well-known toll gate barred the main road to 
Canterbury arid London, holding up the traffic which 


J 
passed that point to and from the Continent. It was 
abolished in 1856. 


* HOT * 


STEEL BARS 


The Bars of old England survive as picturesque 


reminders of leisured days. In these more strenuous 

times, the word denotes in particular the ‘Stribar’ 
rye uwrrep _ service in hot rolled steel-bars to help production 
Witil in the general engineering trades, for rivets, nuts 
CAME UD and bolts, springs and all general purposes. 


UNITED STRIP & BAR MILLS ° THE ICKLES ° SHEFFIELD 


Branch of The United Steel Companies Limited 
TELEPHONE : SHEFFIELD 41011 ; ROTHERHAM 1090. TELEGRAMS : ‘STRIBAR,’ SHEFFIELD 
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ON 


Iz PINTS of PARAFFIN OIL 


APPROVED BY THE 
MINISTRY OF 
HOME SECURITY 
AND BY THE 
MINISTRY OF 
WAR TRANSPORT 


PARAFF IN LAMP 


Pat. No. 536989. 


In reinforced fine-finish cement-sand concrete, 
provided with air-inlets in base and outlets for 
combusted products. Housing spray-painted 
white with cast metal door enamelled white and 
fitted with lever lock. 


Model “D” illustrated has been specially designed 
for Road Barriers and conforms to the requirements of 
the Ministry of War Transport. 


Supplied with 2-way or 3-way illumination with 
longitudinal slit $” wide, with ruby windows. Can be 
built into the Road Barriers or used as an independent 
unit standing on the ground. 


WRITE NOW for booklet fully describing and 
illustrating the various Lanterns available. May 
we send you a sample Lantern for testing? 


A. BELL & CO. LTD. 


Dept. A. 


GOLD STREET, NORTHAMPTON 
Also at 98, Bath Street, Glasgow 


Tel.: 771 (2 lines) 


OM 


Cementone No. 5 settles the 


problem 
because it enters into chemical combination 


with the cement and seals the floor . 


It saves its moderate cost many times 


over in reduced wear and tear of 
machinery and damage to products—re- 
duced unproductive labour in sweeping, 
sprinkling or washing—reduced ill-health 
amongst operatives—and reduction or 


elimination of an intolerable nuisance... 


If a “‘dusting’’ concrete floor can be cured, 


short of re-laying, Cementone No. 5 will 


do it. Prove it for yourself. 


JOSEPH FREEMAN, SONS 


& Co. Ltd. 


Cementone Works 


WANDSWORTH, LONDON, S.W.18 


Telephone - + BATtersea 0876 (5 lines) 
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. SISALKRAFT 


ADJECTIVE, the name of an attribute, added 
to the name of a thing to describe the 


thing more fully. — Oxford Dictionary. 
| 
| 

PERFECT SUPREME DURABLE 

| 
Superlative Best Stable 
Superfine Paramount Enduring 
Excellent Pre-eminent Hard-wearing 
Inimitable Foremost Lasting 
Our mother tongue has a rich heritage It has an interior reinforcement of 


of adjectives ; but were all employed 
which would suitably define the 
merits of Sisalkraft, there would be still 
more to say. To choose an ‘‘ omnibus ”’ 
adjective comprehensively to describe 
Sisalkraft is a task that would have 
taxed a Gibbon or a Macaulay—because 
Sisalkraft has a variety of uses, and it is 
unique in character and construction. 
There is no other building paper on the 
market which adequately can compare 
with it. 


For a rough-and-ready description, let 
it be said that this unparagoned Sisal- 
kraft is good for almost any job you are 
likely to be called upon to handle. 
It is unparalleled as a lining to hutments 
and other wooden structures—as a 
sarking under tiled or slate roofs—as 
an underlay to parquet and hardwood 
floors—for curing concrete—for parti- 
tions and for temporary repairs to 
bombed roofs, walls and windows— 
for any kind of membrane insulation— 
and many other jobs where either 
temporary or permanent protection is 
required. 


SISALKRAF 


TRADE 


crossed sisal fibres closely placed. These 
are embedded in two layers of pure 
bitumen, with which each of the cover 
sheets is also generously coated, and 
the whole is combined under pressure. 
The resulting sheet is of great strength 
and is completely waterproof and air- 
tight. It is light in weight, pliable, clean 
and odourless, and is therefore easy to 
handle. 


Sisalkraft Standard Grade is reserved for 
the highest priority orders of Govern- 
ment Departments, Municipal Authorities 
and Public Works Contractors. 


A limited supply of Sisalkraft No. 2 
Grade is available for other jobs of 
national importance where Sisalkraft 
Standard Grade cannot be supplied. 
Sisalkraft No. 2 Grade is the nearest 
rival that Sisalkraft Standard Grade is 
ever likely to meet, and has a wide 
range of usefulness. 


Sole Distributors for British Sisalkraft. Ltd. 


J.H. SANKEY & SON, | 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


MARK 


Serviceable 
Beneficial 
Valuable 
Profitable 


22 ALDWYCH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2 


Telegrams : BRICKWORK, Estrand, London 


Telephone ; HOLborn 6949 (14 lines) 
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HAMMOND & CHAMPNESS 


LTD. 
HASKINS WORKS: WALTHAMSTOW, LONDON, €E.17 
Telephone LARKSWOOD 1071 (5 lines). 


Manufacturers are constantly fighting other 
enemies than the common one. Heat, mist, fumes, 
snow, rain, hail, sleet, frost, acid—and 


sunshine—all do their worst to make ‘depreciation’ 


a very real item in the balance sheet. 
We at Drynamels are always producing and 
perfecting paints, pastes and potions to 
combat depreciation to plant and our experience 


is always at your disposal. 


DRYNI MELS 


COVER | USTRY 


DRYNAMELS LIMITED « HALL GREEN * BIRMINGHAM 28 


) A TUBE INVESTMENTS COMPANY 
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Go there (5 still an Architect who does not specify “STANDARD”! 


HARVEST HOME BUILDERS 


Smallest of British wild animals 
the Harvest Mouse makes his 
communal nest among the 
cornstalks. It is about the 
size of a cricket ball, and made 
of tightly woven grasses. 


Stockholders and Distributors of 
SANITARYWARE 
BATHROOM REQUISITES 


FIREPLACES STOVES 
BOILERS 


ARCHITECTURAL & 
BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY 


| Sanitary Equipment for Factories, Hospitals, Institutions, etc. 


i CE CF OUNDRY (2 pp 


ARD, WATFORD” 
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FOR APPLYING ANY TYPE OF BOARD TO CEILING & WALLS 


HARRIS WHARF, GRAHAM STREET, 


TAS/AN/40, 
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Patent No. 519406 


The Wallboard is secured to sherardised, pressed steel, slotted T-section by wedges. 
Below are shown the methods of attaching the support to various forms of purlin. 


ae 
a 


Escalator Tunnel at St. John’s Wood Underground Station. Architect 


WOOD WEDGES 
9° CENTRES 


BOARB 


Fixed to UNDERSIDE of purlins — steel or wood — 
covering unsightly hook bolts, clips, ete. 

Assures the insulating value of air-space between roof 
and underside of purlins. No dust or dirt. 

Can be fixed to steel or wood purlins of roofs and 
joists of flat ceiling. 


No unsightly nail heads showing. 
Can be applied to new or old buildings of any con- 
struction independently of the roofing contractor, 


THE THREE | 


: S. A. Heaps. 


COMPONENTS 


“8 POINTS TO BE NOTED 


who proceeds with his work ahead of the AnD Wedge 
Method. 

Any thickness of board can be used, from }” to 3”. 
This method can be used for applying linings to 
exterior walls. 

The simplicity of application is such that any con- 
tractor can apply the AnD Wedge Method, and the 


materials making up this method can be purchased 
by the contractor. 


Full particulars, specification and a typical layout will be sent on request 


C. F. ANDERSON & SON, LTD. 


Wallboards for Government Work 


Send us your ‘certificate of requirements '’ and we will arrange for licence application to Control 


LONDON, N.I. TELEPHONE: CLERKENWELL 4582 
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BY APPOINTMENT 


GIRLINGS 


for 


PRECAST CONCRETE 
CASTINGS OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION 


STANDARD DESIGNS ARE AVAILABLE FOR 


STATIC WATER TANKS SILOS 


PREFABRICATED BUILDINGS 


for FACTORIES 
CANTEENS 
AND FARMS 


RAILWAY SLEEPERS - FLOOR 
AND ROOF BEAMS - GUTTERS 
*~PURLINS - POLES - POSTS 


Due to completion of a number of Government Contracts of 
the utmost National Importance, we are now in a position to 
again give our usual prompt deliveries. Our Drawing Office 
and Advisory Technical Department are at your disposal 
in matters involving the use of Precast Reinforced Concrete. 


——GIRLINGS FERRO-CONCRETE CO. LTD-—— 


SOUTH: Great West Road, Feltham, Middlesex. ‘Phone : HOUnslow 1158 
MIDLANDS: Rothwell, nr. Leeds. ‘Phone : Rothwell 3174 (Leeds Extn) 
SCOTLAND: Southbank Rd., Kirkintilloch, Glasgow. ‘Phone: Kirkintilloch 1785 
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Turners Asbestos Cement Co., Trafford Park, 
Manchester. 
From : H. Wootton and Son Ltd., Builder's Merchants, Station Street. 
Bloxwich, Walsall. 

8th August, 1942. 


Copy of a letter to: 


Dear Sirs, 
Approximately two years ago your representative persuaded me to cover 
th !-in. Asbestos Wood 


the Ceiling Joists (Bedroom) in the roof of my home with 2 
as a protection against Fire-Bombs. 

During the night of 30th 31st July last hundreds of incendiaries were dropped 
by enemy aircraft in the vicinity of my home, in fact, the whole world appeared 
to be on fire. 1! made an investigation of my home and the next house, which 
constitute a pair, and could not trace either Fire-Bombs or damage. Having 
no @amage to my own home, | concentrated on helping to extinguish other 
incendiaries that were dangerous to other property. Twenty minutes later, 
1 was told that a red glow had been seen in one of my bedrooms. Investigation 
found that an incendiary had fallen apparently behind the chimney, and with 
the use of the Stirrup Pump we extinguished the burning wood 

1 made a thorough survey of damage in daylight and found that: The Fire- 
Bomb had struck the roof not behind the chimney, but up the roof about 6 ft. away, 
penetrated the tiles, fallen on the Asbestos Wood over the wardrobe in the best 
bedroom, this containing about £100 worth of dresses and coats, etc. The 
Fire-Bomb bounced across from the point of impact on the Asbestos Wood to 
behind the chimney in the roof, a distance of 6 ft. and there rested at the point 
where the Asbestos Wood joined the Chimney Breast. During the twenty 
minutes between the falling of the bomb and its discovery it had been burning 
When it was discovered it had burnt through the Asbestos and set 


merrily. 
the trimmer joist, one rafter and four 


fire at the end to one ceiling joist. 
tiling laths. 

You can imagine the mess | should have had had | not inserted the Asbestos 
protection, for | had taken my wife and two children, before the raid commenced, 
into the Shelter in the garden, my neighbour having done the same, and he was 
helping with me on a house that was on fire 50 yards away. So both the houses 


were empty. 


l estimate that the Asbes 
whole of my home, furniture as well, 


tos Wood saved at least a damage of £200, if not the 


and possibly next door as well. 


You see that the next time | see your representative I shall have to express my 


personal thanks to him for his advice 
Now to you for having made experiments in 
something that does give every person who uses i 

terrible master FIRE, 1 say, Thank you. 
Yours sincerely, 


(Signed) HAROLD WOOTTON. 
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PUBLIC SERVICE 


Water Supply 


No one nowadays would willingly rely on a well for his water. We expect 
a constant mains supply of pure water laid on to our homes as a normal 
service. To-day our cities and towns draw their water from carefully planned 
and constructed dams and reservoirs, perhaps a hundred miles or more away. 
From reservoir, through pipe-lines, pumping and purifying stations, to the 
consumer’s tap, the service is in the hands of experts. As a result the water 
is pure and the service reliable. 

Rediffusion applies the same skilled care in distributing to its subscribers the 
available news, views, entertainment and announcements. Every house in future 
should be served by Rediffusion as it is served by water to-day. 


is the service which gives to broadcast reception the simplicity of a switch and a 
loudspeaker. It connects you by wire to the world’s radio and to local announcements. 


fssued by Broadcast Relay Service Ltd., Victoria Station House, London, S.W.1, for their Rediffusion operating companies 
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a the great responsibility 
which will be undertaken by Architects 
and Builders in the planning and 
reconstruction of our post-war cities, 
we offer the fullest co-operation of our 
Technical Staff on all matters relating to 
Liquid Soap installations in Municipal, 


Industrial and Public buildings. 


HOMACOL 


3 HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY LTD. 
RICKMANSWORTH, HERTFORDSHIRE 


‘Phone Rickmansworth 3191 (2 lines) ‘Grams “Liquisopa” Rickmansworth 
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are 


The Benjamin Electric Ltd., Brantwood Works, Tottenham, London, N.1I7 


Telegrams: ‘‘Benjalect, Southtot, London.” 


SPECIALLY 
FOR YOU 


At this time of the year, who does 
not enjoy his own book at his own 
fireside, each selected for his own 
particular ease? 

Benjamin lighting is planned for the 
particular ease of every person in 
the works. Benjamin are specialists 
in industrial lighting, with an engineer 
stationed in your district always 
ready to help you with any factory 
lighting problem. Benjamin lighting 
is unique in that it is planned 
specially to suit the layout of each 
works. 


LIGHTING 


Telephone : Tottenham 5252 (5 lines) 
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Grindstones and. Milestones 


The old grindstone outside the village 

smithy served its purpose well, but many 
highly specialised industries demand 
grinding wheels of tougher metal and 
greater variety. 
Many of the grinding wheels in the 
factories of to-day are artificial stones, 
made in many grades and sizes, and 
they are essential machines in a variety 
of industries. 


The millions of tiny particles which go 
to make these grinding wheels have to 
be bonded together with something that 
will always hold, whatever else disinte- 
grates. That ‘something’ which holds the 
particles together is Bakelite Synthetic 
Resin Cement . . . yet another example 
of the many industrial uses of Bakelite 
Plastics—another milestone in modern 
chemical-industrial achievement. 


BAKELITE LIMITED, 18 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.I 


TREFOIL 


BAKELITE © PLASTICS 


REGD, TRADE MARKS 


Pioneers in the Plastics World ea 
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In common with every other periodical this JOURNAL is rationed to a small part of its peace- 


time needs of paper. 


pages. 


Thus a balance has to be struck between circulation and number of 


We regret that unless a reader is a subscriber we cannot guarantee that he will get 


a copy of the JOURNAL. Newsagents now cannot supply the JOURNAL except to a “‘ firm 


order.”” 


Subscription rates: by post in the U.K. and Canada, £1. 3s. 10d. per annum ; 


abroad, £1. 8s. 6d. Special combined rate for ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL and ARCHI- 


TECTURAL Review in the U.K. and 
Canada, £2. 6s.; abroad, £2. 10s. Single 
copies, Od. ; post free, 8d. Special numbers 
are included in subscription ; single copies, 
Is. ; post free, 1s. 3d. Back numbers more 
than 12 months old (when available), 
double price. Volumes can be bound complete 
with index, in cloth cases, for 12s. 6d. each ; 
carriage 1s. extra. Goods advertised in the 
JOURNAL, and made of raw materials now 
in short supply, are not necessarily available 
for export. 
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Though no feature in The Journal is 
without value for someone, there are often 
good reasons why certain news calls for 
special emphasis. The Journal’s starring 
system is designed to give this emphasis, but 
without prejudice to the unstarred items 
which are often no less important. 


means spare a second for this it 
will probably be worth it. 


Sete means important news, for reasons 
which may or may not be obvious. 


Any feature marked with more than two 
stars is very big building news indeed. 


At the Paper in Battledress 
exhibition, held in_ London, 
visitors saw two girls making 
DEMOLITION CARTONS 
FROM WASTE PAPER. 
These are used for blowing up 
buildings, bridges and other enemy 
strong points, and each girl’s output 


averaged fifteen cartons an hour. 
Old newspapers, bundles of old letters and 
cheque stubbs, old novels and out-of-date 
reference books are used to make the cartons. 
It is important to remember that 100,000 tons 
of waste paper must be found to feed the 
war factories. 


Questioned about additional can- 
teen facilities for Government staffs 
in the City of London, Mr. George 
Hicks, Parliamentary Secretary 
to MOW, replies in a written 
Parliamentary answer that it is 
proposed to set up in Gracechurch 
Street a new CANTEEN 
CAPABLE OF SERVING 
A THOUSAND lunches daily. 


The existing canteen in City Gate House will 
be enlarged to enable 200 more lunches a day 
to be served, and further facilities, elsewhere 
in the Finsbury Square area, will be provided. 


_ 


Placing 300 foot girders in position is 
ye , never easy, but the difficulties can be 
increased out of all measure if every single 
operational detail is not forecast. Let but one diffi- 
culty be unforeseen; one piece of essential tackle not 
be visualised and made beforehand, and the job is held up. 


Holding up the job is, to Dawnays, the one unforgivable 
sin for which there is no excuse. That’s why they welcome 
unusual and knotty problems, knowing that these test their 
forethought and the reliability of their organisation. 
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Commonplace 


Book 


SOCIAL REGENERATION.—[Extract from Sir Edwin Lutyens, by his son, Robert Lutyens (Constable.) } 
I could never hope to convince father that an architedt’s first duty should be to become the prophet 


of social regeneration. 


ancient ways were admirable and sufficient. 
had perforce to use them, he nevertheless regards as completely superfluous. 


And doubtless, from his point of view, Iam wrong. He is convinced that the _ 
Improvements in the technique of construction, if he has 


Secondary education, 


mechanized industry, mass production, organized recreation, the so-called amenities all these he would 


throw into the discard without thought or hesitation. 


He has what amounts to a temperamental 


inability to see any hope or worth or beauty in a new world which lies ready, so some think, for our re- 
making. But, that being so, he has forfeited the right to guide the younger men of his profession, the 
explorers of the future, who have turned their steps to an uncharted hinterland, unaided by his vast 


experience. 


Or he may be right: he is about so many things! Of this I cannot judge. 


I stand 


uncertainly between the two, applauding the spirit without seeking the company of the adventurous. 


* 


Local authorities are to be ready 
to start work, at short notice, 
on A_ £3,260,000 BRIDGE 
over the Mackintosh Rock, near 
the Firth of Forth Bridge. 


recognition of his _ long 
service to the building industry, 
LMBA HAS ELECTED MR. 
ERNEST 7. BROWN, for- 
merly their director, an Honorary 
Member of the _ Association. 


Mr. Ernest J. Brown has held practically all 
the offices open to a master builder, among 
them the Presidency of the LMBA, the NFBTE 
and the Institute of Builders. 


Mr. H. C. Harland, President of 
LMBA, has just received news 
that his son, Lieut. Wilfred Scott 
Harland, of the Corps of Indian 
Engineers, has been AWARDED 
A MENTION IN 
DESPATCHES in _ recognition 


of gallant and _ distinguished 
services in Iraq, Syria and 
Persia during the  pertod 


April 1941, to February 1942. 
Before joining H.M. Forces in 1939, Lieut. 
Harland, who is a fully qualified chartered 
surveyor, was a member of the staff of Messrs. 
Young & Brown, F.S.1., quantity surveyors. 
He was in the Territorial R.E. before the 
outbreak of war, and was sent to India in 
March, 1940. 


The views of more than 3,000 
working HOUSEWIVES ON 
POST-WAR HOUSES 
been placed before MOH Com- 
mittee on the Design of Dwellings. 


The memorandum prepared by the standing 
joint committee of Working Women’s Organiza- 
tions states that every family dwelling should 
have sufficient accommodation to provide a 
social centre for the family and to afford 


privacy for its members when they want it. 
A minimum of two sitting-rooms and three 
bedrooms for a family house is generally 
accepted, and there is insistence on a hot 
water system, a minimum size of living room 
of 12 ft. by 15 ft., adequate cupboard and 
storage accommodation, sound-proof walls, 
and a suction method of refuse disposal. 
Women in the country as well as town are 
almost unanimous in wanting electricity. The 
planning of the house, the working equipment 
and its arrangement, materials, finishes, and 
fittings should all be designed to save 
unnecessary toil. 


NFBTE and _ the _ Institute 
of Builders have set up a 
Foint Educational Committee 


to consider the question of 
EDUCATION FOR’ THE 
YOUNG BUILDER _par- 
ticularly in the higher ranks. 


The National Federation is represented by the 
President, Mr. F. Leslie Wallis, 3.p., Messrs. 
Thomas Howarth, 0.B.£., J.P. and J. G. Gray 
and Major Leslie Shingleton: and the Insti- 
tute by Mr. E. T. Holloway, the President, and 
Messrs. R. Arthur Costain, R. L. Roberts and 
W. H. Forsdike. Mr. P. J. Spencer, Secretary 
of the Institute, is Secretary to the Com- 
mittee. 


* 


MOH is asking local authorities 
to begin to formulate plans to 
make a QUICK START ON 
HOUSING for the working classes, 
immediately conditions permit, 
whether during or after the war. 
Local authorities, MOH state, should make 
arrangements to enable them to start on a 
one-year’s building work as soon as they are 
authorized to do so. The first step is to 
decide on suitable sites likely to fit in with 
future plans of development and free from 
objections on planning and _ agricultural 
grounds. The authorities are to consider 
taking other preliminary steps besides the 
acquisition of land such as the preparation of 
the general layout of the houses. The interim 
recommendations of the Sub-Committees of 
the MOH Central Housing Committee, now 
considering design and planning of post-war 
dwellings, are to be transmitted by the Ministry 
to the local authorities. It is anticipated that 
private enterprise will play an important 
part in the total building programme. 


Many thousands of contributors 
to the RED CROSS PENNY-A- 
WEEK FUND have doubled their 
weekly contribution. Total con- 
tributions throughout the country 
have now reached the im- 
pressive figure of £75,000 a week. 


This increase of more than £15,000 a week 
since the beginning of the year is the result 
of appeals issued recently by TUC and 
British Employers’ Confederation to their mem- 
bers throughout the country. Mrs. Churchill’s 
announcement that until further notice one- 
quarter of all Penny-a-Week Fund contribu- 
tions is to be devoted to aid to Russia has also 
played a large part in raising contributions to 
the present record level. The fund is now 
providing approximately one-half of all Red 
Cross and St. John revenue. 


On Fanuary 21, following the 
adoption of a Holidays with Pay 
Scheme and a National Scheme 
of Apprenticeship, the National 
Foint Council for the Building 
Industry heard evidence on apph- 
cations from trade unions for 
alterations to Rules on night gangs, 
lodging allowance, EXTRA PAY- 
MENTS FOR RISK or discom- 
fort, tool allowance for plumbers and 
adjustments of the special travel- 


ling allowance in Birmingham. 


Upon these matters the Council has now made 
decisions. Several proposals were not accepted: 
others are the subject of further treatment by 
Committees. New extra payment provisions 
are for men continuously handling dry cement 
in certain specified conditions and for ‘‘ men 
working on planks at a height of 20 ft. or more, 
resting upon ladder cripples attached to two 
ladders.’’ These provisions start as from 
April 2. Ifa list can be agreed of tools required 
to be provided by plumbers, and subject to 
observance of that requirement by the plumber 
concerned, an allowance of 2d. per day will be 
payable to plumbers and domestic engineers 
(as from a date to be published later) in 
respect of the provision and upkeep of tools. 
The most important matter to which attention 
was given was the application of the Building 
Operatives’ Federation for increasing the basic 
wage rates generally by 3d. per hour and 
placing the wages of labourers on a basis of 
80 per cent. of the craftsmen’s rates. The 
evidence given to the Council was analysed 
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Utility Furniture vy. 


Digging for 


Victory 


Government Ministers are ultimately responsible for all the 
omissions and commissions of their particular departments. 
Mr. Hugh Dalton (left), President of the Board of Trade, is 
responsible for Utility Furniture and now the catalogue to 
illustrate it—a drab, uninspired production unworthy even 
of the most unenlightened manufacturer. Mr. Brendan 
Bracken (right), Minister of Information, is responsible 
for the Dig for Victory exhibition produced for the Ministry 
of Agriculture—first-class showmanship, gay, stimulating 


and effective propaganda. 


This JOURNAL, expressing as it 
does a section of public opinion especially concerned with 
design has a clear duty to weigh the product of one public 
department with another and to remind the reader what 


Ministers are responsible for what action. Only thus can 
responsible persons be ,brought before {the tribunal of 
public opinion. Astragal refers to the matter this week and 
a special feature on page 174 deals with the Dig for Victory 
exhibition. 


by its Emergency Committee and discussed 
further by a full session of the Council. 
The resulting decision, now ratified by all 
the parties, is that a wage-increase of one 
penny per hour for craftsmen and _three- 
farthings per hour for labourers will take 
effect from April 2. This will bring the 
Grade A standard rate to 224 per cent. above 
the pre-war level. 


* 


MOH, the Secretary of State for 
Scotland and MOW have set up 
an Inter-departmental Committee 
TO EXAMINE NEW 
METHODS OF HOUSE 
CONSTRUCTION. The terms 
of reference are :—to consider 
materials and methods of construc- 
tion suitable for the building of 
houses and flats having regard to 
efficiency, economy and speed of 
erection and to make recommenda- 
tions for post-war practice in the 


light of all relevant findings of the 
Study Committees co-ordinated 
by the Dhrectorate of PWP. 


The Committee includes members of the 
Housing Advisory Committees of MOH and 
the Department of Health for Scotland, 
members of the Central Council of MOW, 
and officials of the three Departments and the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search. The Chairman of the Committee is 
Sir George Burt, who is Chairman of the 
Building Research Board, a member of the 
MOH Central Housing Advisory Committee 
and of MOW Central Council. As a first step 
the Inter-departmental Committee is now 
reviewing the results of experience with various 
alternative methods of house building already 
tried. They will also examine new proposals 
that may be submitted. The Committee will 
therefore be prepared to consider proposals 
from any source for alternative methods of 
construction relating to the whole or parts 
of a house. The assessment of both inter-war 
alternative methods and new proposals will be 
made under the following main headings :— 
(i) Stability; (ii) Resistance to moisture 
penetration ; (iii) Thermal insulation; (iv) 
Sound insulation; (v) Fire resistance ; 
(vi) Durability; (vii) Vermin infestation ; 
(viii) Initial cost ; (ix) Cost of maintenance ; 
(x) Speed of erection; (xi) Appearance ; 


(xii) Appeal to Housing Authorities. Pro- 
posals should, therefore, be accompanied, 
where possible, by any information that can 
be supplied under these headings. For this 
purpose the normal pre-war house may be 
taken as a convenient standard. In con- 
nection with points (viii) and (x) the Com- 
mittee has had data prepared on the basis 
of plans for typical pre-war houses and flats, 
and where new proposals cover a substantial 
part of the cost of dwellings, it would be 
useful to have them based on similar plans. 
Copies may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Inter-departmental Committee on House Con- 
struction, Ministry of Health, Caxton House 
West, Tothill Street, S.W.1. It is agreed that, 
without practical demonstration on a scale 
large enough to ensure the most economic 
application, it is difficult to assess the costs of 
some possible new methods of construction 
especially where prefabrication takes the place 
to a greater or lesser extent of site erection. 
In such cases, it is suggested that the costs 
should be based on a unit of 100 houses sub- 
divided into factory costs and site erection 
costs, the latter being stated in man hours per 
unit of construction as far as may be possible. 
Any data concerning the relief given to any 
of the normal building trade operations both 
in labour and materials by the proposal would 
be useful. Cost data should be based on 1939 
normal standards. 
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LMBA has made a gift of £500 
to the BUILDERS’ BENEVO- 
LENT INSTITUTION. The 
gift 1s a contribution towards the 
depleted revenue and increasing 
calls on the Institution. 


Mr. A. G. Tomkins, general 
secretary of the National Amalga- 
mated Furnishing Trades Associa- 
tion, has been appointed a member 
of the Advisory Committee on 
UTILITY FURNITURE, by the 
President of BOT. 


MOW has collected preliminary 
information with a view to pre- 
paring plans for REBUILDING 
THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS and sstarting the 


work when times are opportune. 
M.Ps. will be consulted when final plans are 
made and all suggestions by M.Ps. will be 
borne in mind.—Mr. Attlee inthe House of 
Commons. 


At a meeting of over 2,000 people, 
held in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
London, it was announced that 
a fund 1s being raised to erect a 
NEW MEMORIAL TO LENIN. 
The meeting was held to protest 
against the desecration of the 
Lenin memorial in Holford Square, 
Finsbury. 


Sir Stephen Tallents is to become 
DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC 
RELATIONS, MOTCP. Sir 
Stephen, who 1s 58, went to the 
BBC in 1935 as Director of 
Public Relations and in 1940 was 
appointed Controller of Overseas 
Services. 


MOW in conjunction with MOH 
hopes to MAKE SOME 40,000 
HOUSES HABITABLE by 
November next said Mr. George 
Hicks, Parliamentary Secretary 
to MOW, in the House of Com- 
mons. The scheme has been 
evolved with the co-operation 
of local authorities and the 
building industry. 
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TRAINING TO BUILD 


WO vitally important documents have just been pub- 

lished by His Majesty’s Stationery Office. (1) Report 

on Training for the Building Industry, prepared by the 
Education Committee of the Central Council of MOWP 
(now MOW) and (2) a White Paper on Training for the 
Building Industry, based on this Report and presented to 
Parliament by MOLNS and MOW at the end of last month.* 
It is encouraging to all in the building industry and, in fact, 
to the whole country to know that the Government has so 
rapidly and readily accepted the recommendations of the 
Report and that it intends to take definite, radical and 
practical means to prepare the industry for the large and 
responsible share it will have in the national welfare after 
the war. The White Paper forms a new Charter for the 
building industry and is a guarantee that the Government 
intends to take its first considerable step to implement post- 
war reconstruction. Here is a brief survey of the 56 pages 
of the Report, with significant extracts. 
Chapter 1 deals with the essentials of the post-war problem. 
A diagram compares housing development and the recruit- 
ment of workers into the building industry, together with 
comparative curves showing the number of houses built by 
local authorities and by private enterprise, for the period 
1919 to 1939. ‘This shows that the flow of entrants into the 
industry rose steadily throughout the period whereas the 
curve of employed workers runs by contrast on an unsteady 
course. The diagram also shows that after the last war 15 
years passed before the industry was able to produce 300,000 
houses a year. The major effect of the Committee’s Report 


will be to reach this scale in two or three years. 

“The facts quoted at least indicate that there should be a building pro- 
gramme with assured continuity of policy over a considerable number of years 
and regulation of the numbers of new entrants into the industry planned to 
match the needs of that programme. A rapid expansion must be planned 
now so that it may take place under careful direction. This expansion involves 
two main problems, namely, that of special training to meet the most immediately 
pressing demands, and that of the normal recruitment, education and training 
of workers in the building industry, including both apprenticeship and 
technical education.” 

The actual numbers to which the industry must be expanded 
will depend, of course, upon the building plan which is 
ultimately agreed. The Committee considers, however, that 
the lowest justifiable estimate of expansion for the building 
and civil engineering industries is 1,750,000 workers within 


the first three years of the post-war period. 

““Of this number it is anticipated that 1,400,000 should be building trade 
workers, and this will necessitate a force of at least 700,000 craftsmen. There 
will be a deficiency of approximately 275,000 skilled craftsmen even when all 
service men are demobilised. We therefore make proposals for the training in 
each half-year over a period of two-and-a-half to three years after the end of 
hostilities of 50,000 men who would be capable of developing into skilled 
craftsmen.” 

A vital part of the document, which covers surprisingly few 
lines of the Report, is that dealing with continuity of 


employment. 


*Obtainable from H.M. Stationery Office for Is. Od. and 1d. respectively. 
last week in a special article in the Journal. 


They were discussed 
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** The most important condition, from which indeed all others are derived, is 
the whole-hearted goodwill and co-operation of the organised industry. It 
would be unreasonable to expect such positive co-operation if the industry is still 
to carry the heavy load of unemployment which has too long disfigured its 
history. The adoption of a long-term programme of construction is the key 
to the whole problem. The first guarantee of the success of our proposals is the 
issue of the most authoritative possible pronouncement to the effect that such 
a programme is in fact intended ; and that, in the event of any threat of a general 
economic depression building activity will be not diminished, but deliberately 
stimulated in order to offset any possible fall in employment. Such a declaration 
should, we suggest, cover a period of 20 years’ activity, on a scale sufficient to 
keep 1,250,000 building workers employed. We expect that the needs of the 
immediate post-war period will make it possible for there to be a building pro- 
gramme prepared to cover at least ten years after the end of hostilities, and 
thereafter there should always be an actual building programme for a period of 
at least five years ahead. 

“It may further be worth consideration whether the administration of the 
long-term programme ought not to be entrusted to some authority less severely 
restricted by the exigencies of annual budgeting than Parliament or the local 
authorities. Proposals have been put before us for the establishment of a Building 
Corporation or Board, with powers which would enable it to undertake the 
planning and financing of constructional projects over a number of years. 

“*In the past, the building industry has suffered not only from unemployment 
in the ordinary sense, but also from the special form of discontinuous employment 
known as wet time. During the war the building workers have experienced, 
at least on public contracts, the benefit of a guaranteed week. Such continuity 
of employment ought, in our judgment, to be maintained after the war, and 
should indeed become a regular term in contracts of building employment. 
The success of (such a) guarantee is dependent upon its compulsory application 
by law to the whole industry.” 


The rest of the Report deals with proposals for training in 
apprenticeship and technical education. It also reviews 
existing methods of training and suggests how these could be 
adapted to fit in with the new proposals. The most im- 
portant recommendation is that for the immediate establish- 
ment ofa Building Apprenticeship and Training Council composed 
of representatives of all authoritative bodies associated with 
the industry and of interested Government Departments. 
The White Paper accepts this Report in principle. It makes 
clear that training must take two forms; one for the short 
term period immediately after the war; the other for the 
long term period for the building programme which ma 
cover from 20 to 30 years. A Building Industry Advisory Panel 
presided over by MOLNS will deal with all relevant labour 
questions arising on the building programme. Under the 
Panel will be a Special Training Committee. It will be con- 
cerned with the short term programme. The Apprenticeship 
and Training Council will be presided over by an independent 
Chairman appointed by MOW, and will be concerned mainly 
with the long term programme. 

Both the Report and the White Paper indicate the inevitable 
dominance of large-scale planning over the haphazard 
laisser-faire of private enterprise, and as such they are to 
be welcomed. Nevertheless, this training scheme is onl 
part of a larger plan which has yet to come. A plan for 
planning is still needed and this necessitates (1) a Governmental 
body recruited direct from the building industry itself having 
full directive and co-ordinating powers and (2) a clear cut 
objective whose main concern is not merely to ensure em- 
ployment for the sake of employment but to rebuild the 
country for the personal advantage and pleasure of every indi- 
vidual living therein as efficiently and as beautifully as possible. 


The Architects? Journal 
War Address : 45, The Avenue, Cheam, Surrey 
Telephone ; Vigilant 0087-9 
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OFFICIAL DESIGN 

Many still believe the myth that 
a design of any kind, from that of 
posters to police stations, from tea- 
cups to town-planning, which is the 
produ¢t of an official or public body, 
must inevitably be hideous at the 
worst, or dull and impersonal at 
the best. They forget that all 
organizations are composed of in- 
dividuals, among whom someone is 
responsible for the designs produced. 
Behind the designs of the LPTB 
stations and posters was Frank Pick ; 
behind the Government war-time 
hostels was Holford and his picked 
men ; behind the MOT Fuel Saving 
Exhibition at Dorland Hall was 
Misha Black. A tradition of decent 
official design is being formed, whose 
good influence on _ post-war re- 
building may be enormous. 

Utility Furniture was therefore all 
the more disappointing in its re- 
gression from this adolescent tradi- 
tion. But worse has followed in 
the design of something, which is in 
itself perhaps not vastly important, 
but which is, nevertheless, a symptom 
of a disease which may develop unless 
treated with a salubrious severity. 
The Board of Trade has produced 
a catalogue of Utility Furniture 
appalling in its lay-out and design. 
Even the furniture it depidts does 
not deserve a treatment so cheap 
and nasty. 


Cc 


* 


The only excuses those on the 
Advisory Committee on Utility 
Furniture could offer for permitting 
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this catalogue to appear would be 
that (1) they were not responsible 
for the production of the catalogue, 
and (2) they were, in any case, not 
consulted. In which case, I would 
ask, what is an advisory committee 
for? The design of both the furni- 
ture and the catalogue is the more 
surprising in that the Committee 
includes such figures as Charles 
Tennyson, Elizabeth Denby, John 
Gloag and Gordon Russell. The 
President of BOT, Mr. Hugh Dalton, 
writes an introduction to the cata- 
logue, so presumably he, at least, 
must have seen page proofs. I am 
amazed that this unpleasant piece 
of printing, carried out in the worst 
commercial taste, should have passed 
his censorship. 

After this kidney punch one’s hopes 
for official design revive considerably 
at the Ministry of Agriculture’s 
travelling Dig for Victory Ex- 
hibition, whose aim is to help 
gardeners to get better results. 
Honour is due to Mr. Milner Gray 
of MOI Exhibitions Division who 
produced it, and to the collaborating 
architects and designers. 


A JOB FOR MOTCP 

During the second reading of the 
Minister of Town and Country 
Planning. Bill in the Upper House, 
last month, Lord Beaverbrook 
expressed a widely held opinion. 
“Surely the time for considering 
the development of land after the 
war, is when the war is over,” he 
said. ‘‘ By bringing forward these 
issues now, we are simply taking our 
eye off the ball.’’ 1 venture humbly 
but categorically (as they say in 
Parliament) to disagree with the 
noble Lord. There is no sense in 
hitting a ball at all unless you are 
clear as to where you want it to go 
(and where you want it not to go). 

* 

There appears to be little hope at 
present that MOTCP when formed 
will take any dynamic action in post- 
war planning. For planning involves 
politics ; politics involve economics ; 
both involve controversy, and that, 
at all costs, rightly or wrongly, the 
Government wishes to avoid. The 
Achilles’ Heel in this country’s 
armour remains its lack of a clear 
objective, and hence of a powerful 
propaganda weapon with which to 
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UTILITY. FURNITURE 


INTRODUCTION 


by the 


Rt. Hon. Hugh Dalton, PC. MP 


of the of 


IS booklet describes and illustrates the first edition of utility 
furniture. In extending utility production co this new field, my 
aim is to provide, for those who really need it, furniture which is 
sound in construction, agreeable in design and reasonable in price. 
Materials available for furniture-making are to-day very scarce, but, 
as these pages show, the designers have done their jgb well. Mr. 
Charles Tennyson, the Chairman of my Advisory Committee, and 


his coll have d d much time and many valuable ideas to 


this interesting new venture. 


LIVING ROOM 


£1.5.6 


DINING TABLE 
Section Mode! % 


Compare the two illustrations above of pages reproduced from the Utility 
Furniture Catalogue with that below of one of the bays at MOA’s Dig for 
Victory travelling exhibition. Both come from Government Departments, 
but the design of the one is worse than indifferent, and of the other excellent. 
Official bodies have no excuse, commercial or otherwise, for producing shoddy 
designs. If MOA can give us good design such as the Dig for Victory 
exhibition, so can any other Ministry or Board. The MOA exhibition 


receives fuller attention on page 174. 
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inspire our own people while under- 
mining the enemy morale. Men do 
not fight with arms alone, but with 
something that is more powerful than 
any tank, plane or gun—an Idea. 
The Idea for which we fight should 
be a Britain rebuilt nearer to the 
heart’s desire. 

One of the first jobs of the new 
Ministry should be to open a wide 
propaganda campaign to place be- 
fore the people a vivid picture of 
what the Britain we are fighting for 
could be like in this technical age 
of vast potential abundance. By 
means of radio, press, cinema and 
exhibitions as good as those which 
have already been produced by 
MOI, MOTCP could not only 
raise the apathy of the public to 
planning, but could also stimulate 
the whole country to a far more 
intense war effort. 

THE WHITE PAPER 

Presumably the short-term training 
proposed by the new White Paper 
will be traditional building 
methods. The first phase, at least, 
of rebuilding would not therefore be 
on revolutionary, prefabricated lines 
or make full use of the new materials 
such as plastics, light metals and 
building boards. 

* 

This raises an important problem. 
Technical developments in building 
are likely tobe extremely rapid after 
the war, when the new skill and 
knowledge obtained in production 
for war are concentrated on pro- 
duction for peace. Is it sound policy 
to begin rebuilding by traditional 
methods ? Will not traditional train- 
ing be largely a waste of time? 
Will it not lead to a lack of unity 
in the rebuilt Britain of the nineteen 
seventies? Moreover, will not 
shoddy work be produced by the 
proposed new army of half-trained 
craftsmen let loose with trowel, 
tenon-saw and chisel ? 

* 

The new methods and materials 
should be used as soon as possible, 
not only because of their intrinsic 
merits, but also because of (1) the 
possibility of making building parts 
under cover in factories, thus solving 
the wet-time trouble, (2) making 
full use of semi-skilled and unskilled 
workers where they can’t go far 


wrong, and (3) building those 
badly needed homes in the quickest 
possible way. 

Do we want in any case to erect 
buildings of traditional construction 
during the short-term period im- 
mediately following the war ? What 
we need is purely temporary mass- 
produced building to last, say, from 
ten to twenty years, during the period 
of adjustment while a long-term plan 
is being worked out and while the 
new building techniques are being 
developed. ‘Jerry-building, you say. 
But what’s in a name? The tem- 
porary buildings could be perfectly 
efficient for immediate needs. They 
could be pleasant to look at, gay 
with bright colours and decoration, 
and be quite honestly just temporary 
structures. 

At present planning remains in- 
effectual, and questions such as 
those raised above remain  un- 
answered, because no central plan- 
ning authority with full powers to 
co-ordinate and a¢t yet exists. The 
JourRNAL has repeatedly called for 
such an authority. Without it 
confusion will continue to reign. 
Nevertheless, the White Paper is a 
very great step forward. 


DESIGN AND MASS PRODUCTION 

Mr. H. G. Strauss took time off last 
week from MOW to address the 
DIA on Design and Mass Production 
at the first of a series of lunch- 
time meetings. A very distinguished 
audience heard Mr. Strauss at his 
most exuberant. He described most 
of the products of British industry in 
unequivocal terms, reserving his 
strongest words for carpets, but 
none-the-less he stressed that, if we, 
as a nation, produced some of the 
worst, we also found a way of pro- 
ducing a few of the best. 

Mr. Strauss acknowledged his debt 
to certain writers. He put Lewis 
Mumford very high, but confessed 
his inability to read an author who 
takes ten pages to say what could be 
put in one. Clearly Antony Bertram 
is more to Mr. Strauss’ taste. He 
was also warm in recommending Mr. 
Pevsner’s Report on Industrial Art 
in Britain, which hasn’t had justice 
done to it. 

ASTRAGAL 


LETTERS 


| H. Greenland 


F. G. Yorath, 
| (Wood, Goldstraw and Yorath) 


| David Pope 


Hard Plaster 


Sir,—In your issue for February 18 Mr. 
N. C. Stoneham proffers severe criticism of 
hard plaster walls. We can well sympathise 
with his observations except on one point. 

To say that ** forty minutes hard work with 
the Rawlplug drill and a hammer and the 
shelf is up ’’ is a gross exaggeration of the 
time necessary to make a Rawliplug fixture. 
Advertisements of ours which emphatically 
disprove Mr. Stoneham’s time for a simple 
fixing of a shelf and the enclosed pulls* give 
an indication of the time taken for a fixing to a 
very hard concrete floor where the holes 
required are much larger and deeper. 

The job shown was, in fact, taken from an 
aircraft factory being completed at the time 
this country was not too happy about aircraft 
output, yet with the aid of our devices man 
hours were cut considerably to say nothing of 
plant in operation immediately the job was 
tightened down. 

We are always pleased when the name 
Rawiplug finds its way into correspondents’ 
observations but in fairness to ‘‘ truth in 
advertising ’’ we should like to see the criticism 
of hard plaster confined to the plaster and not 
to the Rawliplug method of making firm 
fixtures in the material. 


London. H. GREENLAND. 

* The pulls of the advertisement referred to show photo- 
graphs of a 60 ton press,. The rate fixer, it is stated, 
allowed 44 hours for fixing the press to the floor, but 
with Rawlbolts it was done in 224 minutes.—Ep. A.J. 


Architects’ Pupils 


Sin,—We have felt for a considerable number 
of years that the present arrangement with 
regard to articled pupils is unsatisfactory and 
should be amended. 

There is much to be said for the 
articled pupil system, but it has its dis- 
advantages in just the same way as the 
University system has various disadvantages. 
The disadvantages of the articled pupil system 
are that in many cases the firms who choose 
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to take articled pupils are those who are most 
unsuited to do so, they have little variety of 
work. 

The disadvantages of the University or 
Architectural School are that in most cases 
the pupil has little opportunity of practical 
experience. People have come to us from 
such schools, afterhaving completed their five 
years’ course and having fully qualified, only 
for us to find out their inability to tackle some 
comparatively simple jobs. 

Is the desirable course, bearing both these 
views in mind, to have some scheme which 
would give the student the best advantages of 
both systems ? 

Our own views are that we should take pupils 
here at the age of 16 and that we should be 
under no obligation to retain them after 
twelve months if they are not suited for the 
particular job, and that we should not receive 
any premium from them. This would give 
us freedom of choice in the people we desire 
to have as pupils. At the end of twelve months 
if a pupil was satisfactory we should pay him 
a small salary commensurate with his services 
for a further two years, and at the age of 19 he 
should proceed to the University for a two- 
year course, but returning to our office for 
holiday periods, with the exception of the usual 
summer holiday. 

This means that the pupil at the end of that 
time would have the benefit of general practice, 
plus school training, and the expense to the 
parents would be the cost of the university fees 
and the maintenance of the pupil there during 
the weeks that he was in college. 

There should, however, be some return to 
the architect who takes on the pupil and who 
puts up with having him for intermittent 
periods as, for example, when he is at the 
University. We therefore suggest that the 
pupil should bind himself to remain with the 
architect for a period of twelve months after 
leaving the University, providing always of 
course that he is paid a decent salary for his 
services. This would probably mean that by 
the time he was 22 the pupil would be fully 
qualified, would be earning a_ reasonable 
salary, and would be on the high road to a 
successful career. 

We do feel that the present system of qualify- 
ing people at the University is wrong, and that 
in any event even people who are trained 
through the Universities should have to serve 
a year or so in practice before they obtain 
their full qualification. 

As this matter wiil be of considerable im- 
portance in the post-war world, we are most 
anxious to have the views of other architects 
on this important matter. 


Stoke-on-Trent. F. G. YORATH 


Build Model Towns 


Sir,—Would it not be possible to form now 
one, or preferably two, non-profit making com- 
panies, to prepare plans immediately for the 
construction of new towns embodying the 
latest planning theories? Supposing the 
MARS group sponsored one of these com- 
panies and the Town and Country Planning 
Association the other and each company 
concentrated on producing one model town. 
You would then get two small towns, planned 
by experts, and each demonstrating different 
approaches to the same problem. 

These towns when built would serve as 
invaluable examples for the vast mass of 
building that must follow. The new MOTCP 
might, for this very reason, give considerable 
assistance to these first new towns, both in 
the matter of the selection and acquisition 
of the sites, and in priorities of labour and 
materials. Detailed plans could be prepared 
and approved before the end of the war, 
and every effort should be made to finish the 
actual building as soon as humanly possible, 
so that they might exercise the maximum 
amount of influence on our vast post-war 
building programmes. 


West Moors, Dorset. DAVID POPE 
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The following special article deals with the conference 
arranged by ASW (Association of Scientific Workers) held at 
Caxton Hall, Westminster, on January 30 and 31 of this 


year. 


Of particular interest are the diagrams accom- 


panying the article, which were prepared for the ASW 


by Mr. Erné Goldfinger. 
in the 
industry 
concerns 


and scwentafic 
architects 


institutions. 
because they are 


These show the connections 


UK, USSR and USA 


of administration, 
The article 
beginning to 


realize the growing need for comprehensive organized 
planning and direct co-operation between not only scientists 
but all technicians, whether scientists, engineers or architects. 


The of 


SCIENCE 


[BY OUR TECHNICAL 
CORRESPONDENT) 


Planning 


The significance of this conference 
from the architect’s point of view lies 
in the similarity of the relationship of 
the scientist to his industries and the 
architect to building. Both are, or 
should be, the conductors of their 
industrial orchestras. For both it is 
essential to grasp the human and social 
significance of their work, apart from 
mastering the special field of their 
activities. Both the architect and the 
scientist are regarded by the public at 
large as a sort of expensive luxury 
which one has to put up with from the 
point of view of prestige, but which is 
really superfluous ; the general attitude 
being that when we want a solution 
of a given problem we can call on the 
scientist.(or the architect as the case 
may be) to solve it. Unfortunately 
things don’t work quite like that. It 
is those who know how and if a 
problem can be solved, who can assist 
in formulating the requirements. In 
the words of Sir Philip Joubert, 
** Scientists may have to elucidate the 
position by advising on the need itself 
as well as the requirements.’’ Needs 
arise dialectically if solutions are forth- 
coming and vice versa. 


The ASW _ corresponds in_ the 


munity. 


scientific world roughly to ABT 
(former AASTA) in the building in- 
dustry. It is a trade union and it is 
remarkable to what an extent the war 
has awakened the consciousness and 
need for organization of the scientists, 
when we consider that the membership 
has risen from 1,200 at the begin- 
ning of the war to over 10,000 at 
present. As a trade union the aims 
of ASW are not merely concerned 
with the economic conditions of its 
members, but (like ABT) in the 
words of the ‘‘ Short history of the 
Association .. .”’, “It adheres to its 
fundamental policy of seeking to ensure 
that science shall be used to the best 
advantage for the good of the com- 
To ensure this the 
Association is pressing for recognition 
for the need for, and the right of, 
scientists and technicians to participate 
fully in the work of the Joint Production 
Committees which have been set up in 
the engineering industry and in the 
Royal Ordnance Factories. We are 
pleased to note that Sir Stafford Cripps 
has publicly proclaimed his agreement 
with this view. The Association seeks 
to imbue its members and all sections of 
scientific workers with an understand- 
ing of the vital part science now plays 
in society, and the responsibility that 
thereby falls on the scientist. It also 
endeavours to spread among the general 
public some appreciation of what is 
happening to their way of life by 
reason of the progress of science. . . . 
The Association hopes that this con- 
ference will be an important contribu- 
tion towards the full mobilization of 
science and scientists for the speediest 
winning of the war, and for engendering 
a rational approach to the problems of 
peace.’” 

The conference was held in three 
sessions. 

The first session dealt with the general 
problem of an administrative and 
working interconnection of State, In- 
dustry and Scientific Establishments, 
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ORGANISATION OF SCIENCE 
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under the title of The Central Direction 
of Science. The speakers at this session 
were: Sir Stafford Cripps, who 
described the organization of science 
during the war in Great Britain ; Sir 
Alfred Egerton, on the U.S.A. ; and 
Dr. D. Shoenberg, the working of 
science in the U.S.S.R. Mr. E. D. 
Swan put forward the views of the 
ASW with regard to present and 
future requirements to make scientific 
work more efficient. . Sir Philip Joubert 
dwelt on the importance of science for 
the RAF and _ the collaboration 
between this service and its scientific 
advisers. Sir Robert Watson-Watt, 
the inventor of radiolocation and presi- 
dent of the Association, was in the 
chair. He read a telegram of greeting 
from the Academy of Science of the 
Soviet Union and a gramophone record 
of the exchange of greetings across the 
Atlantic between Sir Robert and his 
American counterpart was played. Dr. 
D. McClean, member of the Parliamen- 
tary and Scientific Committee, explained 
the working of the Academy. 

The second session was on Local 
Organization, the co-operation. be- 
tween management, workshop and 
the scientific staff of particular in- 
dustries. Mr. T. Halse was in the 
chair. Amongst the many speakers 
were Mr. Ben Smith, national organizer 
of the Association, who put the point 
of view of the ASW in this matter, 
and Colonel Devereux, managing 


director of High Duty Alloys (a 
firm employing over 600 _ research 
workers), who explained his attitude 
to the Joint Production Committees. 
He insisted on the need for liaison 
between management, works executives 
and scientific workers, expressing the 
opinion that the management itself 
should have scientific experience and 
not be merely Stockbroker Nominees. 
He also said that he believed in collec- 
tive research within the industry and 
insisted on more financial backing on 
the part of industry for national re- 
search laboratories. He suggested that 
if only half per cent. of the profits of 
an industry were devoted to national 
research, this would put enormous 
funds at the disposal of these institutes 
which would be amply repaid by the 
results. 

The title of the third session was 
Determining the Future. Professor 
S. Chapman was in the chair. Professor 
Blackett. spoke on some of the 
problems of the post-war period. 
** The re-education of a large number 
of younger scientists at an under- 
graduate and research student level. . . . 
The future-scope and status of the now 
largely inflated Government research 
establishments ; the technical re-equip- 
ment of university research laboratories 
with apparatus and workshop facilities ; 
the encouragement of close relation- 
ship between Government research 
laboratories, industrial research and 


the universities; the place that the 
scientific societies should play in this 
relationship; the opening up of scientific 
relations with other countries; the 
organization of scientific assistance 
to liberated countries to help them to 


restart scientific life, e.g. by supply of 


equipment, interchange of research 
students, organization of international 
scientific conferences. ”’ 

Professor Levy spoke on the Basis 
of Scientific Planning. 
who object to planning may appear to 
desire no social objective—on the 
contrary, they desire what emerges out 
of an unplanned economy. To-day that 
would mean the supremacy of fascism. 
Freedom for scientific enquiry may 
be a catch phrase that confuses and 
finally sabotages. All the great scientific 
masters have been compelled to 
handle the problems of their day with, 
broadly speaking, the scientific equip- 
ment of their day. Within these 
requirements they felt free. Freedom 
is found by overcoming restrictions 
not by ignoring them. ... In this 
country those who agitate for the 
freedom of science as a thing in itself 
are socially ignorant, obstruct advance, 
and play into the hands of reaction.”’ 

The three diagrams reproduced show 
diagrammatically the administrative 


and working connections in the UK, 
the USSR and the USA of ad- 
ministration, 
institutions. 


industry and scientific 
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This year MOA is aiming to 
obtain better results from existing 
allotment plots rather than to in- 
crease their number. This decision 
is the result of reports from various 
parts of the country from which the 
Ministry estimates that production 
does not exceed, and may be a good 


deal less than, fifty per cent. of the 
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For VICTORY EXHIBITION 


amount that can be obtained. It is 
evident that this fact must be con- 
tinuously hammered home if the 
standard of gardening, with a conse- 
quent increase in the standard of 
productivity, is to be raised. The 
latest method adopted to drive this 
home is an educational exhibition— 
copies of which will tour the country 
—designed for MOA by MOI with 
two main objects, first: to teach 
the allotment public how to dig ; and 
secondly, to stress the need to dig. 
Designed in a gay mood, with 
colouring suggestive of an agricul- 
tural market-town fair the dry 
instructional data is enlivened by 
good-humoured decorations. Each 
exhibition consists of twelve standard 
bays dealing with digging, sowing, 
planting, thinning, seed saving, 
friends and foes of the garden, 
harvesting and storing, preserving, 
composts, park superintendent’s 
stand, local school exhibit and local 
library exhibit. In addition there 
are a central MOA kiosk and book- 
stall, a platform for speakers, incor- 
porating a demonstration earth box, 
two tables for local allotment pro- 


duce, a model allotment, a back- 
ground screen pointing out the need 
for increased productivity by the 
moral of decreased food imports and 
two small displays dealing with 
backyard poultry. Each bay 


is a unit in itself, and can be 


built either against the walls, or 


free-standing in the centre of the 
hall. The showcases are detachable 
and the sides of the standard bays 
fold in, forming a flat unit for 
easy transportation. Fluorescent 
lighting is used throughout. The 
exhibition occupies a minimum 
area of 2,100 sq. ft. (60 ft. by 35 ft.) 
and allows for expansion, with local 
material, to an area of approxi- 
mately 6,000 sq. ft. It has been 
designed and produced under the 
direction of Milner Gray, R.D.I. 
(MOI Exhibitions Division). The 
collaborating architects and designers 
were: constructional design, B. 
Katz, Dipl. Ing. Arch. : presenta- 
tion design, F. H. K. Henrion: 
drawings and decorations, Pearl 
Falconer, Lewitt and Him and 
David Langdon : script, Mrs. M. E. 
Neale in collaboration with MOA. 
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WO RWS 


you—they like wireworms 
You can catch lots in treps of cid potato or split 
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SLUGS 
They hae rubbish heaps in unndy gardens 
Traps of cut potato or cabbage leaves set in damp 
places will collect them tor you 
Or you can use metaidehyde baity— little heaps of 
meta” ond tee leaves sheltered from mtn and 
birds by root lke this 


LEATHERIACK STS 
Trey will become Deddy Lenglegs you tet 
them doen't leeve them to ext reots end stems 
of your crops 
Look out for them when digging search for them 
in soil near wilted plants Put every_one you tind 
on something herd and crash it They’se tough. 


sprout stalks. Bury maps few inches down in 
spring. Mask spot with wick inspect every few 


DOUBLE 
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} 
When digging, kill every ane you tind They're 
tough, so make sure by breaking them in two or ’ 
crushing them with a sone on spade. ‘ 
_ The easlier you dig, the more the birds can help 
1. Beep ta sells Breck up floor of tart from ment 
6 deep Bight Mark out first trench: push fork SM. wide steip: | 
Met som french wide: to fall depth prise place, grass-side tee 
yo depth of wpade earth fell back: dap 
Cc ¥ 
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The function of this feature is to record all develop- 
ments in building technics throughout the world as 
reflected in technical publications, papers read before 
learned societies, official statements, reports of research 


institutions and building experiments. 


Lack of scientific 


data 1s a handicap both to the technician and to the 
planner. The information centre atiempis to 
remedy this deficiency and to keep all busy men, whether 
fighting or working, abreast of current developments in 
building technique. Items are written by specialists of the 
highest authority who are not on the permanent staff of the 
Journal. The views expressed are disinterested and objective. 
The Editors of the Information Centre would be very glad 


to receive information on 


all technical developments 


from any source, including contractors and manufacturers. 


Physical 


Local Government 


1091 


NALGO : INTERIM REPORT ON 
THE REFORM OF LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT STRUCTURE. Pamphlet pre- 
pared by NALGO Reconstruction 
Committee, January, 1943. 
Work of an independent com- 
mittee of the National Associa- 
tion of Local Government 
Officers appointed in 1941. 

The Committee has considered the 
subject from the point of view of 
practical administration, disregarding 
all departmental, sectional or local 
authority interests which might run 
counter to reform on the most efficient 
basis. 

1. Local government in England and 
Wales is administered by 1,530 authori- 
ties of six types : 83 County Boroughs, 
from 20,000 to over 1,000,000 popula- 
tion, median 150,000; 62 County 
Councils, from 15,000 to over 1,000,000, 
population, median 150,000 ; 309 non- 
County Boroughs, from under 5,000 to 
200,000 population, median 35,000 ; 
601 Urban Districts, from under 5,000 
to 200,000 population, median 7,500 ; 
475 Rural Districts, from under 5,000 
to 90,000 population, median 7,500. 

2. A rural district containing 80,000 
people and an urban district of 190,000 
exist side by side with a county borough 
of 26,000 and a non-county borough of 
918. 

3. Of the 1,530 local authorities nearly 
two-thirds serve populations fewer than 
20,000. 


4. The principal defects in the system 
are : 

(a) The high proportion of small 
authorities possessing inade- 
quate population and financial 
resources for the provision of 
services of the standard required 
to-day. 

(6) Public apathy towards 
government. 

(c) Inadequate means of co-opera- 
tion between authorities. 

(d) Unsuitable administrative 
boundaries. 

(e) Overlapping and duplication re- 
sulting from the division of 
services between authorities out- 
side the county boroughs. 

(f) Unequal standards of service. 

(g) Undue influence of local vested 
interests. 

(A) Complexity of structure. 

5. Highways and libraries afford typical 
examples. The responsibility for high- 
ways is shared between the Ministry of 
Transport and county, county borough, 
non-county borough, urban and rural 
district councils. No fewer than 54 
towns possess both municipal and 
county libraries, each with a duplicate 
stock of books ; many other districts 
are without a library at all because the 
populations within each do not justify 
one, though jointly they would do so. 

6. Wartime experience demonstrates 
that local government is faced with two 
alternatives : either it must drastically 
amend its structure to enable it to 
achieve co-ordination, equality of 
standard, and speedy decision and 
execution over wide areas ; or it must 
submit to a much greater degree of 
direct Government control, even to the 
cession of its most important services 
tothe central State machine. 

7. The most suitable unit for the 
administration of local government 


local 


appears to be the county borough. 

8. NALGO recommends therefore 
that the ultimate objective of local 
government reform be the division of 
the whole of England and Wales into 
a number of directly elected local 
authorities—All Purpose Authorities— 
with similar powers to County Boroughs. 

9. These authorities should each have 
a population of about 250,000. Many 
would fall below or above this standard 
but, except in densely populated urban 
areas and in sparsely populated rural 
areas, the population should not exceed 
500,000 or fall below 100,000. 

10. The Government should appoint 
a permanent Boundary Commission to 
delimitate these boundaries, and to 
make recommendations from time to 
time for their alteration. 


and ventilation 


1092 * Insulation 


A.C. Pallot : SOME ASPECTS OF 
INSULATION. THERMAL INSULA- 
TION AT MEDIUM TEMPERA- 
TURES. Cantor Lecture pub- 
lished in Journal of the Royal 
Society of Arts, February 5, 1943, 


p. 122. Medium temperature 
insulation. Pipe insulation and 
structure insulation. Theory 


and practical application. Many 
graphs and figures included. 
Economics of pipe insulation 
discussed. 


Part I. The subject of insulation is a | 


very wide one and the lecture deals 
only with the temperature range from 
100°F. to 400°F. This covers all normal 
heating, ventilation, hot-water supply 
and power installations where steam 
pressures do not exceed 200 Ib. per 
sq. in. 

The primary factor regulating the 
heat flow through insulation is its 
thermal conductivity. 
denoted by k, and is defined as the 
amount of heat in British Thermal 
Units (B.Th.U.) flowing in one ‘hour 
across a slab of material 1 sq. ft. in 
area and | in. in thickness when the 
temperature of the two opposite faces 
differs by 1°F. Some average values of 
k are given. 

Heat, having flowed through a slab 
of insulating material, must be trans- 
mitted from the surface exposed to air 
and surroundings at a different tempera- 
ture, by means of radiation and con- 
vection. The heat transmitted by 
radiation depends on the temperature 
difference between the surface and the 
surroundings and on a factor e which 
varies with the nature of the surface. 
For highly polished metal surfaces. the 
value of e may be less than 0-05, but 
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-the surface and the air. 


for the majority of non-metallic sur- 
faces e approximates to 0-9. Paint, 
unless it has a metallic base, makes no 
appreciable difference to the value 
of e for a surface. 

Heat transmitted by convection varies 
with the shape of the body losing heat 
and the temperature difference between 
It is increased 
by any air movement additional to 
that created by natural convection 
currents. 

The separate evaluation of convection 
and radiation loss from a surface is 
cumbrous and may be avoided by the 
use of a surface coefficient combining 
their effects. Such a coefficient is an 
approximation only. Its value will 
depend on the same factors as govern 
radiation and convection. A chart is 
given showing values of the coefficient 
under various conditions. 

Tables are given of calculated results 
to be expected from applying insulation 
of varying thicknesses to pipes of | in., 
3 in. and 6 in. bore. If the heat loss 
from the bare pipe be taken as 100 
per cent., that from the insulated pipes 
is from 14 per cent. to 35 per cent. 
The decreased saving per cubic inch of 
material as the thickness of insulation 
increases is well brought out and 
points quite clearly to the existence of 
an economic thickness for any particular 
case. 

Materials in common use as insulators 
are asbestos, magnesia, glass, silk and 
slag wool. A short description of each 
of them is given together with tables 
of their thermal conductivities. From 
these tables glass silk is the best in- 
sulator followed by slag wool, magnesia 
and asbestos in that order. Thermal 
conductivity depends on temperature 
and density so that the order of merit 
may not be the same in all cases. In 
particular, slag wool tends to pack with 
consequent increase in density and 
thermal conductivity, and decrease in 
value as an insulator. 

Desirable thicknesses of insulation 
may be determined on a basis of saving 
a definite proportion of the bare pipe 
loss or the true economic thickness may 
be calculated. Curves and equations 
are given by which the calculations for 
the first case may be made. This 
method is not generally satisfactory 
since the desirable saving of heat will 
vary with conditions. 

Exact calculation of true economic 
thicknesses is cdmplicated. It may be 
impracticable owing to the impossibility 
of forecasting temperature conditions. 
and the variations of conductivity. The 
factors involved in such a calculation 
are internal and external temperatures, 
cost of heat lost, hours of operation 
per annum, annual charges on capital 
cost of installation and characteristics 
of the insulation. Equations are 
developed which, with the aid of 
curves, included in the lecture, enable 
the appropriate calculations to be made. 
Using glass silk under conditions stated 
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and allowing five years as the life of 
the insulation, the economic thickness 
ranges from 0-4 in. on a 1 in. pipe 
at 100°F. to 2? in. on a 12 in. pipe at 
400°F. 

Part I concludes with some con- 
sideration of insulation under present 
emergency conditions. Hair felt, cor- 
rugated paper and straw are suggested 
for pipes, the need for protection from 
damp being emphasised. For cylinders 
and tanks, hair felt, corrugated paper, 
old carpet and sawdust may be used. 

Part II. Insulation of structures in 
the case of thin fabrics is doubly 
valuable. It not only reduces heat 
losses directly but reduces the necessity 
for a high air temperature to counteract 
the negative radiation to cold walls. 

In an ordinary office building the 
heat transmission through walls and 
roof amounts to 30 per cent. of the 
total heat transmission indicating: that 
the possible economies to be achieved 
by structural insulation are limited in 
such buildings. A particularly valuable 
field is single-storey buildings with roofs 
of corrugated asbestos or similar 
materials ; the heat loss in these cases 
can be enormous. 

Heat loss calculations employ ther- 
mal transmittances which may be 
defined as the quantity of heat in 
B.Th.U. per hour transmitted through 
one square foot of construction when 
the temperature of the inner and outer 
air differs by 1°F. The inverse of this 
quantity is known as thermal resistance 
and is usually denoted by R. 

A slab of material having a thermal 
conductivity k and thickness L will 
transmit k/L B.Th.U. per hour when 
the temperature difference between the 
faces is 1°F. Surface coefficient has 
been previously described. re- 
ciprocal is termed surface resistance. 
If the surface resistance of the internal 
surface be denoted by R, and that of 
the external surface by R,, then the 
overall resistance R of a composite 
wall may be evaluated by the equation 


R=R+R 4242+ Where 


L,, L. are the thicknesses in inches of 
the individual components of the 
structure and k,, k, the conductivities of 
the respective materials. Tables are 
given of R, and R, for various surfaces, 
of R for a few typical constructions, 
and of resistivity (i.e. 1/k) for some 
structural insulating materials. 

Some typical calculations are made 
and show that 1 in. of wood wool 
cement ‘added to a 6 in. concrete wall 
halves its heat transmission while a 
3 in. fibre board lining to a corrugated 
asbestos cement roof reduces heat 
transmission to about one-fifth of the 
unlined value. 

Materials suitable for structural in- 
sulation are described briefly and some 
notes on their properties included. The 
materials are wall boards, wood wool 
cement, cork, asbestos, rigid board, 
including asbestos cement, aluminium 


paper and blanket insulations. 

The important economies to be 
achieved by insulation are demonstrated 
by the results of calculations for-a 
factory having a roof area of 10,000 
sq. ft. These show a saving in first 
cost of the heating installation of 
£600 and in annual running cost of 
£190. The cost of the insulation would 
be about £500, so that a very substantial 
return on the capital outlay is obtained. 

Comfort conditions in a warmed room 
depend on air temperature and move- 
ment and on the surface temperatures 
of the walls, ceiling, etc. A graph shows 
how the air temperature, and conse- 
quently heat losses, may be reduced 
when surrounding surfaces are warm. 
Interior insulation gives these warm 
surfaces and also greatly reduces the 
heating up period thus achieving further 
economy. 

Among the additional advantages of 
structural insulation are reduction of 
condensation on interior surfaces, de- 
creased pattern staining on ceilings, and 
the minimising of expansion with 
concrete roofs. 


QUISSIPIOINS 
and answers 


HE Information Centre 

any question about 

building, or the professions and 
trades within the building industry. 
It does so free of charge, and its help 
is available to any member of the industry. 
Answers are sent direct to enquirers 
as soon as they have been prepared. 
The service is confidential ; and in no 
case is the identity of an enquirer 
disclosed to a third party. Questions 
should be sent to: THe ARCHITECTS’ 
JournAL, 45, The Avenue, Cheam, Surrey 


answers 
architecture, 


1093 Condensation Paint 


I have trouble with condensation 

on the underside of concrete roofs 
of Air Raid Shelters and similar buildings. 
Is there any preparation which can be 
painted on to the underside of such 
roofs or on the inside of walls to reduce 
such condensation ? 


There are such anti-condensation 
cement paints as Ellicem (The 
Adamite Co., Manfield House, Strand, 
London, W.C.1) and Snowcem (The 
Cement Marketing Co., Club House, 
Coombe Hill, Kingston-on-Thames, 
Surrey), and also paints containing 
granulated cork such as are made by 
Thos. Parsons, 315, Oxford Street, 
London, W.1. and The Fairfield Paint 
Co., White Horse Lane, London, E.1. 
The latter would be unsuitable in 
situations likely to receive rough usage. 
In general, apart from increasing 
ventilation, the main feature to look to 
is the insulation of walls and roof so 
that they are not chilled by the outside 
air and more readily take on the tem- 
perature of the inside air, as it is the 
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contact of warm and humid air with 
cold surfaces which causes condensa- 
tion. Absorbent materials such as 
acoustic plasters and lime plaster with 
crushed foamed slag in lieu of sand, 
help materially, but are probably too 
expensive for the job in question. 
Anti-condensation paints are by no 
means useless but they cannot be 
relied upon to cure severe cases of 
condensation unless used in conjunc- 


tion with increased ventilation and 
insulation. 
1094 Patent Roofs 


Can you tell me :— 
1. The name and address of the 
firm responsible for the Diagrid system ? 
2. The names and addresses of firms 


specialising in patented systems of roof 


trusses in both concrete and steel in 
connection with single-storey buildings ? 


The firm responsible for the 

Diagrid system is Diagrid Struc- 
tures, 6, Collingham Gardens, London, 
S.W.5, who will forward you full 
particulars. As you are interested in 
patent forms of roof construction we 
would also Graw your attention to 
the system named Lamella, full 
particulars of which can be obtained 
from Horseley Bridge & Thos. Piggott, 
Tipton, Staffs. 

Steel trusses are, of course, frequently 
used in connection with single-storey 
buildings such as huts, etc., but they 
usually consist of normal sections and 
there is nothing very special about the 
design. The only patent steel trusses 
we know of for this type of job are the 
welded tubular trusses fabricated by 
Scaffolding (Great Britain), 77, Easton 
Street, High Wycombe, Bucks. A 
considerable amount of data has been 
and is still being published periodically 
in the JOURNAL, but particulars can 
also be obtained from the firm direct. 

We give below a list of three firms 
manufacturing concrete roof trusses :— 

Girling Ferro Concrete, Great West 
Road, Feltham, Middlesex. 

Marley Tile, London Road, Riverhead. 

Stent Precast Concrete, 1, Victoria 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


1095 


What are the best means of re- 

moving stains (paint, rust from 
water heater, rings made by fire 
buckets, etc.) from terrazzo flooring? 
Floors are in good condition, but appear- 
ance is spoiled. It is difficult to arrange 
for re-polishing and the stains are un- 
affected by ordinary scrubbing. 

It may be possible to clean off 

some of the stains with steel wool 
used with a scouring powder, but we 
consider from your description that 
most of the stains will have to be 
rubbed with a wet carborundum stone 
of medium hardness. Any firm of 
floor cleaners or polishers conversant 
with terrazzo work would undertake 
the cleaning for you. 


Stains on Terrazzo 


1943 


SOCIETIES AND 


INSTITUTIONS 


Speeches and lectures delivered 
before societies, as well as 
reports of their activities, are 
dealt with under ths title, 
which includes trade assoctations, 
Government departments, Parlia- 
ment and professional societies. 
To economise space the bodies 
concerned are represented by their 
initials, but a glossary of abbrevia- 
tions will be found on the con- 
tents page. Except where inverted 
commas are used, the reports are 
summaries and not verbatim. 


ABT 


Westminster 


Branch 


March 2, at Livingstone Hall, St. 
James’s Park, S.W.1. Meeting and 
discussion on New Building Techniques 
(Prefabrication, Plastics and Rationali- 
sation) and the Building Trade Unions. 


Speakers: Jack Ryan; Erné Gold- 
finger ; Charles Madge; T. W. 
Kennedy ; J. Atkinson. Chairman: 


Miss J. Blanco-White. 


- Prefabrification, plastics 
Jack Ryan * and rationalisation raise 


important issues for the trade unions. The 
new techniques will have to be used to cope 
with the great post-war rebuilding programme ; 
the old methods will not be sufficient. For 
what objectives are the new techniques to be 
used and what action are trade unions to 
take regarding them? We want guaranteed 
conditions for the workers, especially a guaran- 
teed working week. We must eliminate the 
idea that building is purely speculative. The 
employer must no longer alone have general 
control and power to decide such matters as 
design and methods of construction. The 
workers themselves must plan and criticize 
production. The existing Joint Production 
Committees must be maintained after the war. 
Crafts will undergo change and will probably 
become simplified. Craftsmen should there- 
fore have the opportunity of developing more 
than one craft. Opportunities for advance 
through training should be available to every 
class of worker in the building industry. 

The industry is likely to become a State 
enterprise working for social needs and not 
private profits. A wider control must be 


introduced. 
The whole issue is, 
E. Goldfinger : \no Win benefit by 


technical improvements—the shareholders or 


the consumers ? If the latter, then improve- 
ments are to be welcomed. 

Prefabrication in itself is not something new. 
Bricks are prefabricated units and have been 
produced for thousands of years. Neverthe- 
less, the scale of prefabrication has changed 
quantitatively and the size of prefabricated units 
is increasing. Prefabrication is likely to take 
two forms: (1) the building of large units for 
small dwellings in factories which can be 
erected dry on the site in a very short time : 
(2) the use of actual building sites, e.g., large 
devastated areas, as factory sites, where 
building plant such as prefabricating moulds 
for reinforced concrete units, travelling cranes, 
cement mixers, etc., are erected on the actual 
building site itself. 

A current idea is that prefabricated houses 
should only be temporary, designed to last 
for about 30 years. Is this not just jerry- 
building ? It is in line with buying a new car 
every year, a habit encouraged by motor 
manufacturers to stimulate sales. This is an 
unsound attitude. 

I have tried to debunk specialization in crafts 
for years. The capability of a craftsman in 
one branch of building does not exclude his 
capability in two or more branches. Operatives 
should be able to take up any trade; for 
instance, there is no reason why a bricklayer 
should not take up architecture. If an opera- 
tive has a wide knowledge of all building 
methods, he will be able to enjoy his work 
as much as the craftsman of the past. 


T. W. Kennedy : 


occurring, especially in the aircraft and 
shipbuilding industries. The war has swept 
away the frustrating forces of vested interests 
in technical development. We must control 
this new industrial revolution so that we do 
not get the come-back of the squalor and 
filth of the first industrial revolution, in which 
we are still wallowing. 

Modern architectural thought in pre-war days 
was expressed mainly in books, and though 
its vision was well thought out, it was not 
widely put into practice. With the develop- 
ment of plastics and prefabrication techniques, 
and also of the new light metals and new de- 
velopments of timber, this vision must become 
a reality. 

The plastics industry has been distressed 
by the fantasies often believed about the 
possibilities of plastics and it has set aside 
funds to debunk this nonsense. Neverthe- 
less, it is a good sign that we are having 
these zsthetic visions. 

The great significance of plastics is that we 
can now create new materials from scratch, 
and we are not now dependent on the old 
natural materials such as stone, wood, and 
clay. We can now state the problem first 
and consciously design the material required. 
The greatest advances in plastics will probably 
be unspectacular; for instance, woodwork 
has been revolutionized by plastics in the 
resin-bonded ply-wood. This looks like the 
old kind of ply-wood; nevertheless, the 
implications of this new material are immense 
especially in the freedom it gives in moulding 
and shaping. Plastics will vitally affect the 
electricity industry. A competitor to cement 
as a binder is approaching in plastic emulsions. 
A few basic problems now stand in the way 
of the development of plastics. No plastic 
has yet been developed which will stand up 
to continued hot water. Therefore we cannot 
yet use plastics for baths or basins. Again, 
transparent plastics cannot yet take the place 
of glass, as none is yet proof against 
abrasion. However, hardening techniques are 
developing and the next four years will probably 
sce the solution of such major problems. 

If the plastics industry is properly organized, 
plastics will come in with a flood if un- 
hampered by phoney price levels. Cost 
should not prohibit the use of plastics, for 
the raw materials are plentiful. This is where 
politics come in. Meanwhile, technicians must 
continue to experiment with objective integrity. 
If plastics are available in plenty to architects, 
the results may be chaotic. Architects should 


A second industrial 
revolution is now 
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rk A PRE-WAR EXAMPLE OF FIREPLACE CRAFTSMANSHIP 


he When the time comes to turn again to the tasks of peace, we 
look forward to making renewed progress in a tradition 
ay of craftsmanship we have made essentially our own. 


BRATT COLBRAN LIMITED 
10, MORTIMER STREET, LONDON ,W.1. 


ld SPECIALISTS IN SOLID FUEL, GAS AND ELECTRICAL -HEATING 
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A DOUBLE SAVING OF TIME WITH 
INSTALLATIONS & FIXTURES 


is done much more quickly. Production of the first 


importance is being started ahead .of schedule because of the 


Rawiplugs, Rawldrills, Rawitools, 
Rawibolts, Rawlidrives, Rawiplastic, 
White Bronze Plugs, Bolt Anchors, 
Screw Anchors, Cement in Sockets, 
Boring Tools, Tile Drills, Electric 
Hammers, Mechanical Hammers, 
Soldering Irons, Toggle Bolts and 
many products of Industrial and 
Domestic utility. Write for Technical 
Literature. 


FIXING DEVICES 


Contractors to His Majesty’s Government The World's Largest Manufacturers of Fixing Devices 


ws THE RAWLPLUG COMPANY, LTD., CROMWELL ROAD, S.W.7 


THE BADGE AND SYMBOL OF A KINGLY OFFICE 


A traveller, crossing the Australian continent two generations ago, 
recounted a meeting with one of the native tribes which still lingered in 
the interior, whose chief wore on his breast, suspended from the neck, 
a brass Name Plate or Trade Mark Shield taken from a Milners’ Safe, 
as the symbol of his kingly office. The possession of this strange and 
much-prized regalia constituted his sole claim to headship of the tribe 
and ensured obedience to his ruling. Losing to another of greater 
prowess this ornament of state, meant also the loss of his prestige and 
authority. Enquiry failed to elicit how the plate came into the 
possession of the tribe, but that it had been with them some time 
became evident. Actual size of shield 8” diameter. 


MILNERS have many registered Trade Marks, but the one referred to above is perhaps the one most 
widely distributed over the globe. Wherever it appears it proclaims 


THE SAFEST SAFE INVESTMENT 


MILNERS SAFE CO. LTD., 21, HAMPSTEAD LANE, LONDON, N.6. 


Teléphone: MOUntview 6655 
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no longer be artistic playboys. They must 
make more use of facilities, such as those 
provided by BRS, whose activities I hope 
will expand greatly. A new kind of education 
is needed in the architectural schools. 


AA 
Sir R. Acland 


February 23, at AA, Bedford Square, 
W.C.1. Ordinary General Meeting 
and Lecture on The Political Implica- 
tions of Planning, by Sir Richard 
Acland, M.P. 

Planning is not the specialized function of a 
particularly trained clique of technicians. 
Planning is going to be the basic way of life 
of the whole community. 

We are at the very end—at the complete 


breakdown—of the existing system. Every- 
where the same thing. The same human 
nightmare. Men idle, resources unused, 


human needs unsatisfied. And no answer. 

It’s a threadbare epigram now, but finding 
ourselves faced with the problem of poverty 
in the midst of plenty, we solved it the only 
possible way by abolishing plenty. The 
present Alice in Wonderland frustration with 
which the world is confronted has not been 
caused by some maladjustment in ti.e pro- 
cesses of balance sheet thought. It has been 
caused by balance sheet thought. 

Then how do we propose to think? We 
propose to think like a soldier in command 
of a campaign. He has an objective. We 
survey the total human needs of mankind (or 
of that part of it with which we are dealing) ; 
we assess the potentialities of all the resources, 
material and human, which are at our disposal ; 
and we lay our plans in such manner as to 
mobilize the whole of the resources in relation 
to the whole of the needs. This is your 
Planning. 

By what criteria and in relation to what 
standards do we assess these human needs ? 
I answer quite bluntly that I do not know. 
We will wrongly build more bacon factories 
when the true needs of humanity would have 
been better served by building more schools. 
That’s just too bad. But at least we won’t 
build the Dorchester before we clear the slums. 

Planning is the work for the whole com- 
munity ; and in this work all men and women 
of any special technical ability, be they archi- 
tects, doctors, teachers, scientists, socio- 
logists, engineers, parsons, chemists, agri- 
culturists, or even politicians, will have to play 
their special parts within the co-ordinated 
team. The planners’ ways of thought, the 
co-ordinators’ ways of thought, will have to 
become autonomous. 

It is definitely not enough to say, ‘* We will 
build you nice houses and plan you lovely 
cities.’’ It is part of your business, as archi- 
tects, as planners, as co-ordinators, to tell the 
world what is the skape of the conmunity 
which will make it possible for your plans to 
be executed. 


BOURNVILLE TRUST 
Film pre-view 


February 23, at Gaumont British 
Theatre, Wardour Street, W.1. —_Pre- 
view of When We Build Again, a film 
based on the book of the same title 
issued by the Bournville Village 
Trust. Mr. Paul S. Cadbury intro- 
duced the film. 

, « It is clear that we shall 
S. Cadbur only be able to replan 
this country if there is a definite demand on the 
part of the public for a comprehensive pro- 
gramme. Two things are necessary :— 


From the film, When We Build Again. The Jewellery Quarter of Birmingham now contains 
a warren of squalid, cramped and inconvenient factories of the small traditional Birmingham type. 
Above is an impression of this quarter rebuilt of 5-storey flatted factories, which would contain 
the same accommodation in the same area as at present. A Welfare Centre is in the middle. 


1. To ascertain the facts and make plans that 
are based on fact and not on prejudice. 
2. To educate and interest public opinion in 
the need for drastic action. 
This film is built on the basis of research, 
carried out since 1935 by the Bournville 
Village Trust, into the conditions of living and 
working in Birmingham. The result of this 
research has been published in the book 
When We Build Again. Although this publica- 
tion has run into four editions, it is clear that 
it can only reach a very small number of 
people. A film, on the other hand, has an 
almost universal appeal: and so we had this 
film made in the hope of interesting a very 
much larger public. 


Film - This follows the book very closely 

* in its essentials. It does not, in any 
way, claim to show a panacea for the many 
conflicting problems confronting the planner, 
but sets out to show some of the existing evils 
and to suggest how some of these might be 
remedied. Prominence is given to the urgent 
need for rebuilding in many of our big cities ; 
and suggestions are made for the creation of 
_ satellite towns to take the city’s over- 

ow. 

A new idea is that of ‘* flatted ’’ factories. 
Such buildings, five or six storeys high, could 
re-house existing light industries in less than 
half the present acreage. Emphasis is given to 
the additional advantages such as _ better 
working accommodation, canteens, rest-rooms, 
etc. It is, in fact, a commendable adaptation 
of the modern block of flats to industrial 
purposes. 

The film shows us something of the high 
pressure under which we live in modern cities. 
We see the tangled and squalid confusion of 
streets and houses, shops and factories, that 
has grown up since the Industrial Revolution. 
We are introduced to workers living in the 
heart of one great city under conditions that 
are little short of primitive. In the Central 


Wards we see houses and factories jostling for 
elbow room. 

When we are well outside the city, in the 
suburbs, we find space and sunlight, gardens 
and parklands. 


Many of the municipal 


estates show the advance in layout and design 
made during recent years. Yet all these houses 
—some of them most attractive—are too far 
from the city. These suburban estates mean 
long and expensive journeys to work. Civic 
life can scarcely exist for those who live only 
on the fringe of the town’s activities, and the 
sprawling suburbs not only spoil the country 
but take it farther and farther away from those 
who live in the centre of the city. 

When We Build Again recognizes that the 
centres of our big cities must be rebuilt and 
made into places of beauty and dignity. We 
catch a glimpse, too, of a Garden City which 
typifies so many of the requirements of healthy 
living. Among the high-lights of the film is 
the model of a new town designed by Thomas 
Sharp. (See JouRNAL for February 4, 1943.) 


RIBA 
Cable 


Moscow 


A cablegram has just been received by 
the RIBA from Professor D. E. Arkin 
of Moscow, an Honorary Correspond- 
ing Member of the RIBA. A suitable 
reply is being sent from the RIBA. In 
issuing the cablegram to the Press the 
RIBA state: ‘We shall do everything 
in our power to continue the collabora- 
tion with the architects of Russia which 
we have been able to effect by means 
of our contacts with the Russian 
Architectural Societies and our Honor- 
ary Corresponding Members in that 
country.’’ Here is the text of the cable- 
gram from Moscow : 

Journal, 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 


66, Portland Place, London. 
Like many Russian architects I have long 


from 
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been desirous of exchanging with you and 
staff of RIBA Journal certain views on our 
war-time work and learning opinions on 
— co-operation in our particular 
eld. 

Architecture first among Muses said to be 
silenced when guns speak. That was usually 
case in former wars. But during this war 
Russian architecture has continued to live 
intensive creative life. Not only are architects 
working in Red Army as military engineers, 
eamouflage experts and commanders of 
engineer troops: they’re also carrying on 
many-sided defence work in rear. 

Dismantling, transferring and reassembling 
of immense number of works and factories far 
into country’s interior—Siberia, Urals, Central 
Asia—was one of the biggest economic and 
strategic war-time undertakings and had to be 
done in shortest possible time. Industrial 
population needed new dwellings, schools, 
hospitals, dining rooms, nurseries. Best 
building forces of country undertook work and 
many new settlements sprang into being in 
various parts of Urals, Eastern Siberia, Central 
Asia Republics. 

Main idea was to manage without transporta- 
tion of materials because transport was needed 
for army freight arms and ammunition. Local 
available materials had to be utilized. 

In addition to mass-construction work in 
East, architects are preparing for restoration 
of liberated cities and villages ruined by 
German occupation army. Special groups 
are engaged on plans for these in Moscow 
Academy of Agchitecture. New towns, 
hundreds of collective farm villages will be 
built anew on their ashes. Vast and responsible 
indeed is task confronting Russian architects 
—to raise upon heroic ruins of Stalingrad new 
city wherein joy and comfort of living will be 
best memorial to those who laid down their 
lives fighting for it. 

Soviet architects intend to make extensive 
use of their British colleagues’ experience and 
are following work of Royal Institute very 
attentively in military construction, town 
planning and reconstruction. I think that 
many of our tasks and problems will be 
identical with those facing our British com- 
rades. 

In this connection I would like, as Historian 
of Architecture, to point out that relations 
between architects of both countries have 
traditions dating back to 18th and 17th 
Centuries. 

Russian architects place very high England’s 
finest examples of classic architecture and 
particularly achievements of great British 
builders in designs for dwelling-Hiouses and 
settlement planning. For their part Soviet 
architects have accumulated during last two 
decades wealth of experience in town planning 
and reconstruction. I think that regular 
exchange of opinions and knowledge gained 
by experience would prove extremely useful. 

German invaders have barbarously destroyed 
number of most precious architectural monu- 
ments—monasteries in Novy Jerusalem and 
Istra, palaces built by famous 18th Century 
architect, Matvei Kazakov, in town of Kalinin, 
ancient temples at Novgorod and Chernigov. 
They took away wonderful fountains from 
Peterhof and ruined palace. 

Many great edifices did Hitlerites wantonly 
damage and destroy in England—innumerable 
London churches designed by Christopher 
Wren; Guildhall; Holland House; and 
other classic examples of English architecture. 
Both Soviet and British architects are and will 
be engaged on restoration work for some time 
to come. 

Soviet Architects’ Union has been in close 
touch with Royal Institute and with other 
British architectural associations for many 
years now and connections are being extended 
and deepened. Open meetings of Soviet 
architects will shortly be held in Moscow on 
subject of Contemporary Architecture in 
Great Britain. Some time ago I had honour 
of reading paper on Classic and Contemporary 
Architecture in England to crowded auditorium 
in Moscow Architects’ Club. Many other 
measures have been planned for acquainting 


Russian public with styles of English architec- 
ture. We would be glad to acquaint British 
architects with best examples of Russian 
architecture, past and present. Yours sincerely, 
Professor D. ARKIN (Honorary Corresponding 
Member, Royal Institute British Architects). 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE 
G. M. Davies 


February 17, at Breams Buildings, 
Chancery Lane. Public lecture on 
London’s Water Supply—Past, Present 
and Future, by G. M. Davies, M.SC., F.G.S. 

Roman London stretched from the Tower to 
Ludgate Hill, and occupied two low bluffs 
divided by the valley of the Walbrook. Rain 
falling on the gravel to the northward issued 
as clear springs along the valleys of the 
Walbrook and the Fleet. 

The Saxons, too, chose gravel sites, with 
easy water supply. Some of the springs, 
** wells,’’ in the gravels are commemorated 
in place names such as Bridewell, Clerkenwell 
and Shacklewell. As debris accumulated, 
burying the Roman streets under ten to 
twenty feet of made ground, pumps were 
erected over the springs to make the water 
still available. A slight chalybeate flavour 
was sufficient to turn a spring into a spa, 
frequented by all fashionable London for a 
time and then deserted, as at Bagnigge Wells, 
Sadler’s Wells and Islington Spa. 

But the gravel water became contaminated 
and insufficient for a growing population, and 
in the thirteenth century the conduit system 
was introduced for bringing water in pipes of 
lead or hollowed elm trunks from rural areas 
such as the Tybourne valley at Marylebone 
and the Westbourne valley at Paddington. In 
the sixteenth century water was brought 
from springs thrown out at the base of the 
Bagshot Sand at Hampstead, where three of 
London’s lost streams had their source, the 
Holebourne or Fleet, the Tybourne, and the 
Westbourne (Kilburn or Bayswater). The 
New River, completed in 1613, brought water 
from strong springs in the Chalk at Amwell 
and Chadwell in the Lea valley to Islington. 
Water wheels placed under two of the arches 
of Old London Bridge pumped Thames 
water up to a water tower from which it was 
distributed about the City. 

Water supply limited the growth of London 
to the gravel areas down to the nineteenth 
century, when cast-iron pipes came into use 
for supplying the London Clay country. 

Many local water companies were formed 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
most of them supplying water from the tidal 
Thames between London Bridge and Hammer- 
smith. Typhoid and cholera epidemics were 
frequent, and even after the use of tidal 
water was prohibited, in 1856, the supply 
was far from pure. Then in 1903 these small 
companies were acquired by the Metropolitan 
Water Board. The Board in normal times has 
to supply about 290 million gallons a day, of 
which over 80 per cent. comes from the rivers 
Thames and Lea, and the rest from wells 
in the chalk. 

Continuous pumping has removed more water 
from the chalk below London than has 
percolated into the area from the chalk 
exposed in the Chiltern Hills and the North 
Downs, and the water level has been falling 
for more than a century. Although the fall 
has been arrested under wartime conditions, 
that is only a temporary phase due to cessation 
of pumping in many private wells, and the 
fall will begin again as London returns to 
normal. 

Yet the great underground reservoir of the 
chalk continues to overflow at the margin. 
There are strong springs at the junction of 
chalk and eocene beds, as at Hertford and 
Ware in the north, Ewell and Waddon in the 


south. Indeed the series of close-spaced village 
settlements that marks this junction line 
between Guildford and Croydon is a clear 
instance of the. influence of water supply on 
population. 

It has been proposed to pass flood water 
from the Thames or Lea, after filtration, into 
dumb wells from which it can percolate into 
the chalk and help to maintain the water level 
below London. A greater use of river water 
may be necessary, with more costly reservoirs. 
Or, if the population in and around Londen 
continues to increase, it may be necessary 
to bring water from the Welsh valleys in 
pipes, or preferably a network of pipes 
analogous to the electricity grid, not serving 
London only. Indeed a National Water Board 
might bring as many benefits as did the 
Metropolitan Water Board forty years ago. 


TCPA 
W. S. Cameron 


March 4, at YWCA, Great Russell 
Street, W.C.1. Lecture on The Pro- 


fessional Planner, by Col. W. S. 
Cameron, President of TPI. Fifth 
lecture in the series: Rebuilding 


Britain. Chairman : 
Barr, M.P. 

Claims have been put forward recently by 
different professions with regard to Planning. 
The architect has contended that he is the only 
one who has any qualification for planning 
or has been trained in logical planning. The 
engineer also has put forward claims that his 
work and training eminently fit him to take 
charge of planning work. 

Planning—national, regional 
is such a vast subject, affecting so many 
different interests, that expert knowledge is 
required at one time or another in all of the 
following subjects: Agriculture, Architecture, 
Administration of Public Utilities, Engineer- 
ing, Forestry and Afforestation, Geology, 
Geography, Landscape Architecture, Local 
Government, Mining and Surface Working of 
Minerals, Surveying and Valuation, Social 
Administration, Social Economics, Transport 
—by road, rail and air—and Traffic. 

Fortunately, however, it is not necessary 
for the professional planner to be an expert 
in all these subjects, though he must be 
sufficiently acquainted with all of them to- 
understand when, where and how they are 
related to the planning he is undertaking. 
He must be able to consult with the specialists 
in any one of these subjects, and be sufficiently 
well acquainted with the subject to avail 
himself of their advice. 

In the past, if we go back to very early times, 
we find that specialisation of the architect 
and the engineer had not then evolved. 
The cleavage between the two professions 
took place some 100 years ago, when the 
academic architects became primarily engrossed 
in styles early in the 19th century. It is clear 
that the people who were responsible for town 
planning in the past were those having a 
knowledge of architecture and engineering, 
and it is just this combined knowledge which 
is most helpful to the professional planner. 

All planning should be preceded by pre- 
liminary studies of physical, social and 
economic conditions. 

The Town Planning Institute has always 
realised the necessity for the training of the 
professional planner since its formation in 
1914, and recently it has given thought to a 
more comprehensive training of the planner 
for the future. Planning as a profession is 
now coming to the front by process of 
evolution, and we in this country must see 
that its status is raised so that there will be a 
highly trained body ready to deal with the 
great work ahead. 

The formation of the new Ministry of 
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Plymax is plywood faced with 
metal on one or both sides, 
by means of a cement which 
makes the adhesion between 
wood and metal absolute and 
permanent. The result is a 
constructional unit little 
heavier than wood, almost as 
easy to fix and work, yet with 
the appeatance, the rigidity 
and many other qualities 
usually attributed to metal. 


THE 


WHAT 
ARE ITS 
QUALITIES 
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* WHERE IS IT USED ? 


V 


Plymax is strong, light, rigid, 
hygienic, flush, smooth and 
decorative. It withstands 
moisture, rough usage, vermin, 
sound, corrosion. It is easily 
and quickly erected or dismant- 
led, and easy to keep clean. It 
saves space, resists breakage, 
will not warp or shrink. And 
it has a fine smooth surface 
for paint or cellulose. 

For every sort of interior par- 


From Venesta Limited, Vintry House, Queen Street Place, 
London, E.C.4, where adequate supplies are available for all 
official orders. 


WHERE DO | GET IT 


Vv 
titioning ; for cubicles in public 
baths, lavatories and dressing- 
rooms; for doors in hospitals 
and hostels; in the open for 
garage doors, market-stall par- 
titions, shop decoration, and 
exhibition stands; for table 
and counter tops, for bath 
panels, and to-day, in camps 
and factories, and for the 
repair of blitzed buildings, to 
name only a few uses. 
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Planning must mean that town and country 
planning will be recognised as one of the most 
important services -in national and local 
government, and that, on the technical side, 
it should only be entrusted to qualified 
planners. 


BSIB 
E. C. Willats 


February 25, at the Science Museum, 
Kensington. Paper on The Classifica- 
tion of Maps and Plans for Territorial 
Planning, by E. C. Willats, D.sc. (Econ.), 
at a meeting of BSIB (British Society 
for International Bibliography), 20, 
Victoria Street, S.W.1. 

It is probable that there are but few librarians 
with any pretensions to having a compre- 
hensive set of maps giving rise to serious 
problems of classification. However, there 
is an increasing demand for maps, for which 
planning is partly responsible. 

In general, a planner is likely to ask for a 
very comprehensive series of maps, for he 
will wish to have available information con- 
cerning the resources of the country in which 
he is interested, how they are used at the 
present time, and, perhaps, something of past 
conditions as indicative of trends of change, 
and he will be interested in potentialities, to 
indicate possible future uses. He will need 
the data on which to base decisions on con- 
flicting claims to the employment of resources 
and guidance on the possible effects of one 
kind of development or another. 

He will therefore seek information, if he is 
logical, under various headings. As regards 
the land itself, he will want maps concerning 
relief, geology, soils and climate. Land or 
surface use is a wide subject, embracing 
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agriculture, types of farming, land utilization, 
land classification, types of grassland, forestry 
and other subjects. Mineral resources, in 
exploitation and in reserve, are most important. 
So are maps of industry in its various sub- 
divisions, while transport and public services 
—trailways, roads, waterways, electricity, water 
and gas—are but some subjects in another 
class. 

Recreational areas and open spaces, reserved 
and potential, assessment of landscape 
for such purposes, are all likely to be 
asked for. The people whom he serves form 
the subject of another group of maps, for they 
are the planner’s clients, the claimants for 
** Lebensraum ’’ in the land whose ordered 
future he endeavours to prepare and, always, 
the labour pool for the industry whose dis- 
tribution he hopes to arrange. 

An adequate classification of maps will serve 
planners just as well as those others who seek 
knowledge from maps. 

In the Maps Office of MOTCP we are 
compiling maps on various scales relating to 
all forms of land use and classification. The 
British Museum houses the largest collection 
of maps in the world, and has a comprehensive 
system of indexing which will lead to the 
immediate identification and location of maps. 


BSI 
Wood Wool Slabs 


BSI announces the publication of a new 
British Standard for Wood Wool Building 
Slab (B.S. 1105-1943). The properties of the 
building slabs covered by this Specification are 
being investigated at present by BRS in co- 
operation with the Wood Wool Building Slab 
Manufacturers’ Association. The complete 
results of this investigation are not yet 
available, but to meet present needs it has been 
considered desirable to provide a War Emer- 


gency Specification on the basis of such data 
as have so far been obtained. 

Three classes are described in the Specifica- 
tion. The following are suggestions as to the 
uses for which these three classes are intended : 

Normal quality slabs—This is the material 
most used for general purposes especially 
where thermal insulation is a consideration. 
In appropriate thickness it is intended for 
walls, partitions and ceilings and permanent 
shuttering. 

Special quality slabs —This is a material of 
higher strength than the normal quality and is 
intended more particularly for roof or floor 
construction or for permanent shuttering. 
It may also be used for the other purposes 
indicated for the normal quality slab. 

Reinforced slabs.—These slabs are reinforced 
longitudinally with light timber battens, and 
are intended particularly for use in roof con- 
struction. Copies of this specification may be 
obtained from BSI, 28, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1, price 1s. net, post free. 


DIARY 


Saturday, March 13.—At RIBA Rebuilding 
Britain Exhibition, National Gallery. 2.30 p.m. 
‘* Mapping What Is, and Planning What 
Might Be.’’ By Professor Eva Taylor, F.R.G.S. 

Tuesday, March 16.—At Housing Centre, 
1.15 p.m. ‘* Retail Distribution and Town 
Planning.’’ By Miss K. Liepman. 

Wednesday, March 17.—At RIBA, 6 p.m. 
** Communications.’’ By Sir Charles Bressey, 
CB. Cae. 

At CSI, 5.30 p.m. ‘‘ Schedule Contracts : 
Are These in the Best Interests of the Building 


Industry By E. C. Harris. 

Thursday, March 18.—TCPA, 1.15 p.m. 
‘* Industry and Planning.’’ By H. W. Healy, 
M.I.MECH.E. 


TPI, at Caxton Hall, Caxton Street, S.W.1. 
‘* Planning for Reconstruction; The Data 
Required. By Professor Patrick Aber- 
crombie, M.A., F.R.1.B.A. 


LEEDS (1) : 


ASHWELL & NESBIT LTD. 
BARKBY ROAD, LEICESTER 


LONDON : 37 Pembroke Square, W.8. 
6 Carlton Chambers, Albion Street. 


NOTE ! 


One-two-three 


The boilerhouse illustrated was first 
built to house one locomotive type 
boiler, to which an Iron Fireman Hopper 
Type Stoker was fitted. 
enlarged to take a second boiler and the 
same type Iron Fireman was chosen. A 
further extension was made to take a 
third boiler and again the same type 
lron Fireman was fitted. 

This tribute to Iron Fireman efficiency 
and service needs no comment. 


It was later 


The stoker hoppers are filled by 
overhead, type conveyors. 


Iron Fireman 


BIRMINGHAM (4) : 12 Whittal Street. 


MANCHESTER (13) : 


“FIRST AND FOREMOST” 


Automatic 


Coal Stokers 


GLASGOW : 103 Douglas Street, C.2. 


184 Oxford Road. 
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ES and working instructions for con- 
» 4 LL s\Z tractors’ use, estimates and 45 years 
a 


THE “1-COAT” TRANSPARENT 
PENETRATING, PERMANENT 
PRESERVATIVE STAIN FOR ALL 


NEW WOODWORK. 
It cannot raise the grain. 


ADVISORY SERVICE 
peS* Shade cards, panels, full directions 


of specialists’ experience are at 
your service. 
RON UK Ltd., Portslade, Sussex 


Polishing | 16 South Molton Street 
Contract Depot London, W.1 


Demolition is a_ specialised 
trade calling for experience 
and skill. The work is often 
hazardous and under inexperi- 
enced direction may be of 
ses danger to the public. Trained 
DEMOLITION top and mattock men, capable 
of working under difficult 
conditions, combined with 
experienced management and direction, are essential. 
Their combined skill makes for economy of effort, 
speed and safety. 


The National Federation of Demolition Contrac- 
tors was inaugurated on the 28th October, 1941, at 
the request of the Ministry of Works and Planning, 
in order that demolition contractors might be 
organised to be of full use in the national effort. 
It has now a representative area organisation in 
every Civil Defence Region. Membership is strictly 
limited to contractors of experience in demolition. 


Further information may be obtained from 
The Secretary, 13, Bloomsbury Sq., London, W.C.1. 
Chancery 6731-2-3. 


AAA 
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Consult the - - , 
UNIVERSAL CATERERS 
(BLACKPOOL) LIMITED 


(Incorporating NORTHERN CATERING CO.) 


Industrial Caterers 
and Organisers 
Head Office : 
22, BIRLEY STREET, BLACKPOOL 
with all your 
Catering Requirements 


CAMP and CANTEEN CATERERS 


We cater for all jobs under 
construction (any distance) 
and Works Canteens 


We have equipment and 
qualified Catering Staffs 
immediately available 


Camps and Works Canteens Catered for 


Telephone - - - Blackpool 3442/3 (Two lines). 


Ov ‘ @ SAVE SITE LABOUR 
TRUSCON. @ SAVE TIMBER 
XY @ PROVIDE WORKING 
a’ 7 

TRUSCON FLOORS © SAVE WEIGHT 
6 COLLINGHAM GARDENS, EARLS COURT, S.W.5 ‘PHONE: FRO 8141 : 
% a a 
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“Reform"’ Roof Glazing Metal Windows Steel Fire Escape Stairs «“Crete-o-Lux”’ Lights 


In addition to the above, and others, Haywards’ Specialities include Lantern Lights, 
Fireproof Doors, Ventilators, Architectural Metalwork and ARP constructions. 
Now and after Victory, our best services are at your disposal—please write to us. 


HAYWARDS LTD., UNION STREET, BOROUGH, LONDON, S.E.1 reson: waTeRtoo 


PARTITIONS 


a AND C O NCRET E 
BLOCKS 


BALLAST 
CLINKER 
PLASTER 
HOLLOW TILE 
SMOOTH FACED BLOCKS AND SLABS 


SAVE TIME, LABOUR AND MATERIALS 
AS THEY REQUIRE NO FINISHING COAT 


TELEPHONE CENTRAL 


FLEXIBLE 
FIRE RE 
IMPERVIC 
CONDE! 


NON-AC 


Building 
3 
— 
fal, 
4 — 
Pe 
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FLEXIBLE . WITHSTANDS MALTREATMENT 
FIRE RESISTANT OIL-RESISTANT 
IMPERVIOUS TO MOISTURE AND 

CONDENSATION . EASY TO INSTAL 


NON-AGEING . NEAT IN APPEARANCE 


PYROTENAX LIMITED 


DOING A VITAL 


thought, 


MINERAL-INSULATED COPPER COVERED 


HEBBURN-ON-TYNE 


JOB 


N all sides to-day there are vital jobs. 


No hands can be idle. Equipment and material 
that do not pull their weight—and perhaps rather 
more than their weight—must be scrapped. The 
last fraction of usefulness and efficiency must be got 

out of all things. 
Side by side with much of the active war work, Pyrotenax 
cables play a passive part. 
buildings, Pyrotenax cables carry on day after day, year after 
year—needing no 
fire and corrosion and damp. This is why we say Pyrotenax cables 
are DOING A VITAL JOB. 


In ships, in workshops, in big 


no attention, impervious alike to 


co. 


THE PAST 


¥ 


= 


=; 


BATH ROAD, SLOUGH. PHone: BurNHAM 686. 


PAST~ TOMORROW 5 IN THE AIR ! 


ROSS ACTIVITIES 


ARE TUNED-IN TO THE KEYNOTE 
“EMERGENCY ” 


THE FIRM OF ROSS, IN ALL ITS 
HIGHLY SPECIALISED BRANCHES, 
iS STILL AT YOUR SERVICE~AS 
AND WHEN NEEDED. ——~= 
WHEN PEACE COMES AGAIN 
Ross CRAFTSMEN WILL 
ASSURE DLY ~AND RICHTLY ~PLAY 
AN INVALUABLE PART IN 
POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION. 


.GRAHAME 


ROSS 


ARCHITECTURAL CRAFTSMEN 
AND ENGINEERS. 


DURHAM 


LE & CAST IRON - 
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\ WITHSTANDS FIRE AND INJURY | | 
= 
== 
== IN MEN ORM 
IRON PANEL £250 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements should be addressed to the Advt. 
Manager, “The Architects’ Journal.” War Address : 
45 The Avenue, Cheam, Surrey, and should reach there 
by first post on Monday morning for inclusion in the 
Sollowing week’s paper. 

Replies to Box Numbers should be addressed 
care of ‘* The Architects’ Journal.” War Address : 
45 The Avenue, Cheam, Surrey. 


Public and Official Announcements 


Six lines or under, 8s.; each additional line, 1s. 
The Incorporated Association of Architects and 
Surveyors maintains a register of qualified architects 
and surveyors (including assistants) requiring posts, 
and invites applications from public authorities and 

ivate practitioners having staff vacancies. Address : 
Eaton Place, London, S.W.1. Tel.: Sloane 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY COUNCIL. 
COUNTY ARCHITECT’S DEPARTMENT. 


Applications are invited for the appointment of an 
Architectural Assistant (Male or Female), in the County 
Architect’s Department. The appointment is a temporary 
one for the duration of the War. The salary is £250 per 
annum, plus War Bonus (at present £13 per annum). 

Application stating age, training and experience, 
together with copies of three recent testimonials and 
endorsed ‘“ Architectural Assistant ’’ should reach the 
undersigned not later than March 18th, 1943. 

G. R. D. HARRISON, 
Clerk to the Council. 
871 


Architectural Appointments Vacant 


Advertisements from Architects requiring Assist- 
ants or Draughtsmen, and from Assistants and 
Draughtsmen seeking positions in Architects’ offices 
will be printed in The Architects’ Journal”? free 
of charge until further notice. Other ‘* Appoint- 
ments Vacant”? and Wanted”? will be found 
under later headings, and are subject to the charges 
given under each heading. 


Wherever possible prospective employers are urged 
to give in their advertisement full information about 
the duty and responsibilities involved, the location 
of the office, and the salary offered. The inclusion 
of the Advertiser's name in lieu of a box number is 
welcomed. 

JUNIOR ASSISTANT required at once. Apply, 
giving full particulars, to W. H. Saunders & Son, 
Architects and Surveyors, 11, Portland Street, South- 
ampton. 869 


Architectural Appointments Wanted 


ARCHITECT AND SURVEYOR with own office in 
Gloucester, offers assistance in all branches of the 
Profession. Box 46. 


JUNIOR ASSISTANT requires a progressive position 
in an Architect’s office. London area. Has knowledge 
of draughtsmanship and building construction. Studying 
second year at Regent Street Polytechnic. Excellent 
references. Pupilage is possible. Box 47. 


SENIOR ASSISTANT (age 26), recent experience in 
hostels, factories, canteens, etc., expert draughtsman, 
requires responsible position in London architect's office. 
Exempt from military service. Box 49. 


DRAUGHTSMAN, experienced all classes of architect’s 
work, requires spare-time work, complete drawings 
carried out from rough sketches, moderate fees. Write 
Box 50. 


DRAINAGE ENGINEER.—Specialist in purification 
works. Requires part-time jobs. Box 52. 


ARCHITECTURAL AND LANDSCAPE ARTIST. 
Experienced all classes of Architectural and Survey 
Drawings, requires spare time work. Complete drawings 
carried out from rough sketches. Survey and site plans, 
Axonometric and Perspectives and Tracings. Box 56. 


ARCHITECT’S ASSISTANT, present salary £359, 
requires position in town on or near coast (health). 
Preferable replanning work. Box 57. 


PALESTINIAN requires an architectural job. Box 58. 


JUNIOR ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT, Pro- 
bationer, R.I.B.A. 19 years old. Exempt military 
service, seeks progressive position in architect's or similar 
office—if possible on work of national importance, in 
London or Liverpool areas. Knowledge of architectural 
draughtsmanship and building construction. At present 
taking course at approved school. Write for full details. 
Box 59. 

ARCHITECT, B.Arch., A.R.LB.A., A.M.LStruct.E. 
Wide experience of carrying out large Municipal and other 
building schemes to completion. R.I.B.A. Medallist 
Appointment sought in Northern area. Box 60. 


YOUNG VIENNESE ARCHITECT seeks employ- 
ment as Assistant in London Area. Five years experience, 
Diplomas (Technical College and Academy of Arts), 
First Part RIBA Final—18 months with local authority. 
Bex 61. 


Classifed Advertisements continued on page xxx. 


NEWSUMS 


Tow all that is host in 


Modern and 
(Caftsmanship— 


DOORS 
WINDOWS 
STAIRS 


and all types of manufactured 
woodwork, 


of Linc. 


H. NEWSUM SONS & Co Ltd. 


Grams. Newsums LINCOLN Tel.8.2 4iines 
Mills alse at GAINSBOROUGH & SHEFFIELD 


Jn single lengths «tiers 
For all standard voltages... 
Schemes submitted without obligation 


ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 


MANCHESTER | 


OLO TRAFFORD 


See Information Sheet Nos. tN: 4)i 4148415 Cop es may be obtained 
from GEORGE ELLISON Ltd FERRY BARR. BIRMINGHAM, 228 


460A 


STEELWORK BY 


SHARMAN 


& SON 
SWAN WORKS, HANWORTH, MIDDX. 


Grams : 


Phones : 
Feltham 3007. Sunbury 2367. ** Sharman, Feltham.” 


THE “SCEPTRE VICTOR” 
No. 21. Shallow Floor Door 
Spring, Double Action with Check. 


‘VICTOR’ DOOR SPRINGS 


FOR RELIABILITY 


SHALLOW AND WATERTIGHT FLOOR’ PATTERNS 
OVERHEAD AND BUTT HINGE TYPES FOR ALL DOORS 


ROBERT ADAMS 


of 35, EMERALD STREET, W.C.| 
ROBERT ADAMS (VICTOR) LTD. 


139a, STAINES ROAD 


HOUNSLOW 


Telephone : HOUNSLOW 5714. 


| 
| 
| __} 


BY APPOINTMENT ENGINEERS 
TO KING GEORGE VI 


CRITTALL CANTEEN EQUIPMENT 


provides everything for the quick 
and efficient running of a_ works 
canteen. Economy of fuel for cooking 
and heating and reliability in Air-con- 
ditioning and A.R.P. equipment are 
outstanding features of Crittall products. 
Built by Engineers, recommended by 
experts, and used all over the world. 


WARMING * AIR CONDITIONING + KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 


AND COMPANY LIMITED 


ALDWYCH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone : Tempie Bar 7777 


BIRMINGHAM : Prudential Buildings, St. Philip’s Piace. Central 2478 
LIVERPOOL: Martin’s Bank Building, Water Street. Advance 6209 


CEMENT LIQUID 
WATERPROOFER 4 


(HIGHLY CONCENTRATED) 


CEMENT QUICK SETTER 
CEMENT RAPID HARDENER 


SUPPLIED TO H.M. OFFICE OF 
WORKS. AIA MINISTRY, WAR OF FICE 
BOROUGH. COUNCILS ETC. 


LLOYD BOARDS LIMITED 
86 STRAND: LONDON: W.C.2 
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YOUTH (under 17), matriculated and at present taking 
a course of architecture at the Regent Street Polytechnic, 
seeks a progressive position in an architect’s office. 
London area. Has knowledge of draughtsmanship. 
Box 63. 


A.R.LB.A. offers part-time assistance. Wide experience 
of structural and war damage surveys, working drawings, 
perspective, etc. London area. Box No. 64. 


YOUTH, just turned 17, seeks a progressive position 
in a drawing office, preferably Architects’, in London area. 
Knowledge of draughtsmanship and building construc- 
tion. Studying at Northern Polytechnic. Entering for 
City and Guilds exam. Box 66. 


REGISTERED ARCHITECT (42), first-class man 
requires post in National Service. Full knowledge of 
heavy industrial work (including war-time construction, 
hospitals, domestic). Can handle procedure with 
Ministries relative to M.O.S. and C.D. Acts. Complete 
knowledge of A.R.P., etc. London or Provincial post. 
Salary by arrangement. Box 65. 


ARCHITECT, experienced in carrying through works 
complete, requires position as Manager, London area. 
Box 67. 


SENIOR ARCHITECT (51), qualified and with good 
general and housing experience, wants post in South 
Midlands (Oxon, Bucks or Worcs). L.A. or rn 
architect only ; no contractors or factories. Box 68 


YOUTH (17), seeks progressive post in Architect’s 
office ; good education and has matriculated; is pre- 
paring for R.I.B.A. Inter. Some knowledge of design, 
construction and draughtsmanship. Folio of work for 
inspection. London or S.E. England area preferred. 
Box 69. 


CHARTERED ARCHITECT, A.R.LB.A., T.P.I. 
Final Exam. (age 25), exempt from military service, 
six years’ experience all types of work, including schools, 
clinics, factories, offices, A.R.P. reconstruction, etc., 
requires responsible position, London or N.W., Home 


Counties. Salary about £400 p.a. Box 70. 
REGISTERED AR requires part-time work 
(evenings). 


Preparation of working drawing, perspec- 
tives, etc. Box 868. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT (age 23), school 
trained, 6 months’ experience in private office, seeks 
position in an architects’ office on work of National 
importance. Not liable to Military Service. Box No. 71. 


ARCHITECT AND SURVEYOR, LA.A.S. (38), 
exceptional experience of varied war-time factories 
in different parts of the country. oe hostels, 
camouflage and A.R.P. requirements. M.A.P., M.O.S. and 
private contracts. ign, equipment, “supervision, 
costs and accounts. Box*72. 


DRAUGHTSMAN 


(age 23), 
requires position in London area, 8 years’ experience in 
the preparation of 1/8th scale working drawings to F.S. 
details for garages, domestic buildings, etc., also of work 
of a factory nature, including electric power stations 
and sub-buildings. Box 4 


discharged Forces, 


A.R.LB.A., prize winner in R.I.B.A. Industrial Housing 
oo having fourteen years’ experience with 

Authorities, and specializing in housing, is im- 
mediately available for a temporary appointment to 
post-war h ng and site proposals. 
x No. 74. 
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Other Appointments Vacant 


Four lines or under, 4s.; each additional line, 1s. 


ASSISTANT EDITOR wanted for Architectural 
Paper. Write, with full particulars of qualifications, 
salary required, &c., to Box 51. 


For Sale 


Four lines or under, 4s. ; each additional line, 1s. 
COMBINATION LEVEL, THEODOLITE, GRADI- 


OMETER AND MINERS’ DIAL, in excellent 
condition. No reasonable offer refused. Box 870. 


Miscellaneous 
Four lines or under, 4s.; each additional line, 1s. 


A. J. BINNS, LTD., specialists in the supply and fixing 
of all types of fencing, tubular guard rail, factory parti- 
tions and gates. 53, Great Marlborough Street, W.1. 
Gerrard 4223-4224-4225. 


SPECIFICATIONS AND BILLSOF QUANTITIES, 
etc., expeditiously and accurately typed or duplicated. 
Translations and Facsimile, Typewriting. All work 
treated confidentially. Miss G. Saunders, Typewriting 
Bureau, 17, Dacre Street, Westminster, S.W.1. Tele- 
phone: Whitehall 2605. 


Educational Announcements 


Four lines or under, 4s. ; each additional line, 1s. 


R.IL.B.A. QUALIFYING EXAMINATIONS 
Mr. C. W. Box, F.R.1.B.A., M.R.San.I. 
Short Term Wartime Tuition Arranged. 
Courses by Correspondence and Personal in Studio. 
115, Gower St., London, W.C.1. Telephone . Euston 3906 


R.LB.A. AND T.P. INST. EXAMS. Private Courses 
of tuition by correspondence arranged by Mr. L. Stuart 
Stanley,M.A., F.R.1.B.A., M.T.P.1. Tutor. St. Catherine’s 
College, Camb: bridge. 231 


SOUND INSTRUCTION 
by Postal Method 


is offered by the world’s largest andj 
greatest correspondence school in the 
following subjects : 


Architecture 
Architectural Drawing | 
and Designing | 
Building Contracting 
Building Construction | Structural Engineering 
| 
| 


Surveying and Mapping 
Municipal Engineering 
Plan and Map 


and Interior Work | Concrete Engineering 
Building Construction Structural Drawing 


Building Construction Draughts- 
and Quantities . manship 
Quantity Surveying | Sanitary Engineering 
Structural Steelwork Heating and Ventilation 
Civil Engineering Air Conditioning 
Special Courses for the Diplomas 
of the R.I.B.A., I.0.B., C.S.I., Inst.C.E., 
Inst. M.&Cy.E., Inst.Struct.E., R.S.L, 
Inst.S.E., Town Planning Inst., etc. 


Special Terms for members of H.M. Forces. 


Write to-day for Syllabus of our Courses 
in any of the subjects mentioned above, 


INTERNATIONAL 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, LTD 
Dept. I4I, International Buildings 


KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 


Draughtsmanship 


Established over 100 years 


STEEPLEJACKS 


CHIMNEY SHAFTS AND TALL 
STRUCTURES CAMOUFLAGED. 


J.W. GRAY & SON, LTD. 
“*FRANKLIN HOUSE,” 37 RED LION ST., 
HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 
Phone : CHANCERY 8701 (2 lines) 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR 

Manufacturers and Erectors 


also at 


RUISLIP ROAD, SOUTHALL, MIDDX. 


and branches throughout the Country. 


Telephone : 
WAXlow 2366 (8 lines). 


TAYLOR WOODROW 
CONSTRUCTION LIMITED, 


BUILDING AND CIVIL 
ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 


London Office: 10 ST. GEORGE ST. W.! 


@UNOBTRUSIVE 
@ HARD WEARING tae 
@EASY WORKING 


PRECISION MADE 
@LESS FRICTION 
@LONG SERVICE 


Telegrams : 
Taywood, Southall.”’ 


’ ALWAYS ASK FOR THEM BY NAME | 


Baldwin 224.20 hives 


Your Guarantee of Long Service 


BALDWIN, SON & CO. LTD., 


STOURPORT - ON - SEVERN J 


M-W.46 


“BEAUTY THAT LASTS—STRENGTH THAT ENDURES” 


LEADERFLUSH LTD., TROWELL, NOTTINGHAM 


GUARANTEED 
FLUSH DOORS 


Telephone: ILKESTON 623 pt lines) 


Telegrams : LEADAFLUSH,” IL 
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SEAMLESS STEEL 
FLUSHING CISTERN 


Possesses outstanding advantages over every other 
existing type of cistern and therefore demands, on its 
merit, the serious attention of Architects, Contractors 
and Builders alike. 

The shell is a one-piece stee! pressing, UNBREAK- 
ABLE when frozen solid. It is LIGHT in WEIGHT, 
EASY TO INSTAL and ATTRACTIVE IN APPEAR- 
ANCE with small unobtrusive operating lever. The 
Plunger is the only working part—and its war-time 
galvanised finish is completely RUST-PROOF. 


FORDHAM 
PRESSINGS 


LIMITED 


Dudley Road, Wolverhampton. 
- Wolverhampton 20196 
Dublin &d., Belfast 


Telephone 
Irish Azent: Messrs. 0. Gambles & Co., 63, 


The 


LARGEST MAKERS 
of 


HARD TENNIS COURTS 
GREAT BRITAIN 


EXPERTS AND MATERIAL 
READY THE MOMENT 
THE V DAY ARRIVES 


Acting on the suggestion of some of the leading Tennis 
Clubs, we have started a Rotation List for Post-War 
Orders for NEW and repairs to existing Courts. 
Would you like us to put your name down for early 
post-war attention? This puts you under no obligation. 


THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD. 
SYSTON, LEICESTER 


Telegrams : 
EN-TOUT-CAS 86177 (3 lines) 
SYSTON SYSTON 
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A.R.P. SHELTER 
COVERS 


UNBREAKABLE STEEL 
CHEQUER PLATE 


WVANHOE WORKS SOTHERHAM 
Esta. /G56 


EN-TOUT-GAS 


Telephones : 


LLETT 
OHNSTON 


Lrp. 


CROYDON 


CHURCH 
BELLS 


AND 


TOWER 
CLOCKS 


PHONE—Thornton Heath 3224 
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RESIDENCE OF NOEL BROOKS, ESO., SANDYMERE. 


Architects : Messrs. Lockwood, Abercrombie & Saxon. 


One of our buildings in the peaceful years in the Delamere Forest of Uheshire. 


SOME CONTRACTS IN HAND OR RECENTLY COMPLETED - 
ROYAL ORDNANCE FACTORY Ministry oF Works AND PLANNING 
AERODROMES for the Air Ministry... Am 
ELECTRIC POWER STATION ... MLEssrs. 


OF Works AND PLANNING 
MINISTRY 

KENNEDY & DonkIN 

Losn, F.R.I.B.A. 

. ABbotrr, F.R.L.B.A. 


JOHN LAING SON, LTD. 


World-famous 


BUILDING AND ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 


LONDON N.W.7 AND CARLISLE 
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